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THE CONVERSION OF 
BRIAN O’DILLON. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Tt is the tempest that doth show 
The seaman’s cunning, 
The field that tries 
The captain’s courage. 
And we come to know best what men are 
In their worst jeopardies.”’ 
Ai HEH great signal on the Consolidated 
Tron Works had begun its low rumble, 
and in a minute the shrieking and bellowing 
of whistles of various keys and. the dis- 
cordant clanging of the factory bells an- 
nounced to the people along the avenues 
and shaded streets of Abercombe, that its 
plebeian dwellers were about to take their 


noon-day meal. 
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At the Fanshaw Shoe Works the employés 
were pouring out into the street, laughing 
and shouting at each other, just as though 
going to dinner were not a six-days’ occur- 
rence with them. The “Fanshaw” was 
rated rather a small concern in North Aber- 
combe, which had its castes in factories just 
as South Abercombe had its castes in society 
and religion. 

Any one of the larger shops could easily 
have swallowed up the low, dingy building, 
which had been put up in the sixties, when 
as yet only a few houses had straggled across 
the river that divided all Abercombe into 
two parts. As to employés, its force even in 
the busiest season rarely exceeded seventy- 
five men—a number of whom, as was some- 
times contemptuously remarked, were boys. 

Old Saul Fanshaw, in his day, had grown 
rich at the business. But competition had: 
been far from strong; then the war, that 
great divide in the history of the present 
century, had been the real maker of his 
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fortunes. He had disposed of his business 
at exactly the right time; and, though the 
purchaser imagined he had secured that 
which had made the old man rich, Fanshaw 
himself knew better. After this, the business 
changed hands with surprising frequency, 
each purchaser seeming to be less successful 
than his predecessor, till finally the shop 
was closed altogether. For five years the 
wheels and bands had stood idle, the grim 
building, with its defaced walls and broken 
windows, serving only as a refuge for the 
bats and sparrows, and for human beings of 
even less savory repute. 

When the present lessee had reopened 
the works, it had been in the face of all 
sorts of dismal predictions. However, Brian 
O’Dillon had cared little for these, and 
seemed to’care even less for popular opinion. 
Indeed, he had gone about his work with 
such evident indifference to their croakings 
as to have greatly piqued his self-constituted 
advisers. And, as is common among men, 
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those who at first had been really well- 
wishers, having once predicted his failure, 
came at last to wish for it. A year passed; 
it began to be whispered about that at last 
the “Fanshaw” was running on a paying 
basis, and people were beginning to acknowl- 
edge, a trifle condescendingly, it is true, that 
O’Dillon was a rather level-headed young 
fellow, after all; But it soon became evi-. 
dent that, while he had cared little for 
their censure, he cared even less for their 
praise, thus committing a still more grievous 
offense. For while the worldly great may 
be displeased with us for rejecting their 
advice, we lose caste entirely when we refuse 
their patronage. 

As to the head of the “ Fanshaw,” who 
had been the cause of this small whirlwind 
of talk, he was at this moment on his knees, 
down in the engine room, carefully inspecting 
a part of the machinery. With one hand 
he held aloft his lantern, while he tapped 
the wheel cautiously with his hammer. 
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Having finished the examination, he got up 
from his knees, breathing a sigh of relief. 
It was not so bad as he had feared—only a 
bit of friction, that a few drops of oil would 
remedy. A flaw would have meant a stop- 
ping of the machinery for at least a day—a 
thing certainly not to be desired, especially 
since, for the first time in a dozen years, the 
house was rushed with its orders. 

O’Dillon put out the light and came up 
from the cellar, pausing at the head of the 
stairs to consult his watch. 

It was just three minutes since the bell 
had ceased clanging, but already the build- 
ing was silent and deserted. For a moment 
the thin lips under the full, red mustache 
took on a sarcastic curve. It may have 
been that Brian O’Dillon was ruminating on 
the time-serving propensities of the average 
employé. His own life in that capacity was 
certainly too fresh in his memory to have 
allowed him to look at the matter otherwise 
than impartially. Hurrying forward to the 
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office, he closed the door and began to make 
a hasty toilet. 

All of the more pretentious concerns in 
North Abercombe prided themselves upon 
the elegant appointments of their business 
offices. Of course, it was simply a bit of 
commercial policy, the President of the 
Excelsior Leather Works had confided to 
O’Dillon. Buyers were not infrequently 
influenced by mere trifles, and a luxuriously 
furnished office could hardly fail to impress 
a man with the importance of the house with 
which he was dealing. 

So the “ Excelsior” had put in tiled floor- 
ing and stained glass windows, while The 
Pioneer Shoe Company, not to be outdone, 
nad broken out in frescoed walls and mo- 
quette carpet. 

The office of the “Fanshaw ” boasted of 
relther. O’Dillon despised this sort of 
‘ommercial claptrap, and even had it been 
yossible for him, wild horses would not have 
iriven him to it. The floor was bare and 
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dusty; an old-fashioned desk, which rested 
on the small iron safe, together with a rusty 
stove, an improvised washstand and several 
chairs, completed the furniture of the room. 
Just now the room was in an unusual state 
of disorder, owing to the fact that the 
proprietor, who was his own janitor, so far 
as his office was concerned, had been too 
busy the previous Sunday to give the room 
its usual cleaning. 

Brian O’Dillon was a fine looking fellow, 
not simply in the sense of muscular great- 
ness, either. Now that the smoke and grime 
were washed away from his face, there was 
something really winning about it. It was 
one of those Celtic types most uncommon, 
in which clear-cut features are combined 
with the usual frankness of expression; but 
instead of the sparkle of Irish humor, which 
one involuntarily looked for, there was a 
seriousness verging almost upon severity. 
His fatigue shirt was clean, and the soft, 
silk tie and summer coat he had just put on 
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gave to him the look of a somewhat care- 
lessly dressed business man, rather than of a 
workingman who had been all the forenoon 
busying himself about the greasy machinery. 
As he turned to go, he paused, and going 
back to his desk, took from it a letter which 
he regarded for a moment with a look of 
almost fondness, before placing it in his 
pocket. The fact, however, that the envel- 
ope bore the stamp of a prominent manufac- 
turer, and was addressed in an unmistakably 
masculine hand, precluded any sentimental 
conclusions that might otherwise have been 
drawn from the action. 

It was only the first week in June, but 
the mild, spring-like weather that had pre- 
vailed during the month of May had suddenly 
changed into one of the fiercer moods of 
midsummer. There were no shade trees in 
North Abercombe; had any of its dwellers 
ever found leisure for planting them, it is to 
be doubted if the trees would have survived 
the deluge of smoke and cinders that the 
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great mill chimneys were continually throw- 
ing out. “Just now the sun beat down upon 
the graveled pavement and upon the piles of 
brick, and lumber, and iron, making its noon- 
day heat almost intolerable. 

O’Dillon drew his broad Panama hat over 
his face and walkedrapidly. In five minutes 
he had crossed the bridge, leaving North 
Abercombe with its dust and smoke behind, 
and walking along the cool, shaded streets, 
with their rows of pretentious houses and 
smoothly-shaven lawns. A sprinkling cart 
was rumbling along, and in the wake of the 
improvised shower, a refreshing breeze 
seemed to have sprung up. He had sud- 
denly come into another world; and though 
the thought did not come to him distinctly, 
still he was conscious of it, as he pushed his 
hat back from his forehead and walked more 
leisurely. 

By and bye he turned into a side street, 
pausing at length before an old-fashioned 
brick house, half covered with ivy. 
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The grounds were spacious and were 
crowded with trees and shrubbery. Indeed, 
the place might well have been taken for a 
family residence but for the staring legend 
over the doorway, “Mme. Amble’s Day 
School for Young Ladies.” 

Evidently the young ladies had just been 
dismissed for dinner, as a bevy of them, 
walking in twos and threes, their arms about 
each other in genuine school-girl fashion, 
were coming down the walk. At his ap- 
proach their laughing and chattering ceased, 
and, as they passed him with decorously 
averted faces, he involuntarily lifted his hat. 

He wondered at himself for it a moment 
afterward. He had met the girls coming 
out of the factories a hundred times on his 
way down town, and yet he had never been 
prompted to such an act of gallantry. Was 
it because these girls had soft, white hands, 
and wore fine, dainty dresses? Uncon- 
sciously he contrasted them with the mill 
girls, their hands red and coarsened with 
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toil, and their dresses soiled and untidy from 
contact with the machinery. Could it be 
that he, who all his life had railed at toady- 
ism, was guilty of it himself? No; this was 
not it. The girls were different. They were 
low-voiced and modest. But why were they 
different? Was it because they were rich? 
He had often declared that riches could not 
elevate, nor the lack of them degrade men. 
Brian O’Dillon was given to puzzling over 
social problems, but to-day he was forced to 
dismiss this one as too deep for him; besides, 
just now he had another mission. 

Stepping into the broad hall, he tapped at 
one of the side doors. A woman opened the 
door, a look of pleased surprise coming to 
her face. From the open lunch-basket on 
the teacher’s desk, it was evident that Miss 
Bond was about to spread her noon-day 
lunch. She placed a chair by the open 
window, and, handing her guest a fan, sat 
down with an expectant face. O’Dillon 
placed his hat on the floor, and, taking the 
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letter from his pocket, sat tapping it with 
his finger. 

“T had a letter from the Wetherells this 
morning,” he spoke at length. 

“Yes ?” eagerly. 

“He offers me one-third more for the 
patents than I had expected.” 

An ecstatic “Oh!” After this there was 
an awkward pause—a pause that lasted so 
long indeed that Agnes suggested timidly: 

“You must have come directly from the 
shop ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you have not dined ?” 

“Oh, no!” partially rousing himself from 
his abstraction. “I only came to tell you 
about the patents.” 

That this was not his sole errand, his 
manner told plainly enough. But having 
announced it, he relapsed into a silence that 
became every moment more and more pain- 
ful. For let the casual observer note that 
there are distinctions even in silences, and 
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while one seems the natural way by which 
we understand and are understood by each 
other, another disturbs and irritates us. 

O’Dillon was a man who usually drove 
straight to the point, neither was he disposed 
to be at a loss for words to express what he 
meant, for people of clearly defined thoughts, 
though they may not possess the tongues of 
men and of angels, are, after all, the real 
masters of language. 

Agnes had already given O’Dillon to — 
understand that she rejoiced in his good 
fortune, and she was not the woman to make 
platitudes of her sentiments by tiresome 
repetitions. 

Nevertheless, with the womanly desire of 
“helping a little,” she began again: 

“Tt was kind of you to come to me at once 
with the news of your good fortune.” 

O’Dillon looked up with the easy smile of 
a man who had triumphed. 

“Yes; I thought you ought to know. I 
can see my way clear enough now; and 
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unless there should be a fire or a strike, | 
suppose there will be nothing in the way of 
our getting married in September.” 

A hurt, indignant leok had come into her 
face. 

“Mr. O’Dillon,” she managed to say, “I 
never promised to marry you!” 

“No-o; I believe I never asked you.” 

There was something in the straightfor- 
ward simplicity with which these words 
were spoken that robbed them of anything 
likerudeness. This, with the gentle respect- 
fulness with which he was at this moment 
regarding her, disarmed Agnes and inclined 
her to smile in spite of herself. 


CHAPTER IL. 


“Like dry and flimsy autumn leaves that blow 
From all far distances, until by chance 
They meet and rest within some sheltered spot; 
So lives oft come together and so rest 
Until some wider wind sends them apart, 
To longer wander on the lonely road.” 


AVING made his somewhat remark- 

able. declaration, O’Dillon regarded 

Agnes with a puzzled, expectant expression. 

“No,” he began again; “ now that I think 

of it, I never really put it into words that I 

wanted you; but then,” speaking medita- 

tively, “I supposed that you understeod. 

You have understood most things, and you 

knew I wasn’t a man to be dawdling all this 
time.” 

“Yes; I understood,” Agnes answered in 

a low voice. “Though, I’ll confess to you 


that I have tried not to be se certain of some 
wb 
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things. A woman always feels, you know 
that there is something unwomanly about 
her taking these things for granted. But 
even though you had known that I under- 
stood you, there was no ground for your 
conclusion that I would marry you. I have 
known from the first that there were some 
things that as they were would force me to 
say ‘no,’ if—if you asked me.” 

O’Dillon’s form straightened, his nostrils 
dilating, and his eyes flashing scornfully. 

“You understood what I meant, and yet 
allowed me to make a fool of myself in this 
fashion! You let me keep on hoping, 
though you knew all the time I was the sort 
of a man you could never marry! Why, in 
the name of all that’s reasonable, did n’t you 
send me about my business long ago ?” 

“Because,” her face flushing and the tears 
springing to her eyes, “J had learned to care 
for you a great deal, and I hoped that these 
obstacles might be removed—that you might 
become a different man.” 
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“Oh?” There was an indescribable soft- 
ening in the tone. But a minute after he 
had gone back to his old complaining man- 
ner. “It would have been far better if you 
had told me this before. Because,” speaking 
bitterly, “I’m what I am, without either 
praise or blame to myself, as I see it. I 
don’t believe there’s much hope that even 
you could make me over, Agnes. But for 
all that, I’ve been honest with you, so I 
supposed you understood me, and were 
willing to take the bad with the good. If 
you only had been frank with me from the 
first—why, if such a thing must be, we 
might have put an end to all this long ago.” 

“Vou are very like a man, after all,” 
Agnes rejoined, shaking her head. “As 
soon as you think there is the least possibil- 
ity that you can’t have your own way, you 
become unreasonable. Nevertheless, I am 
going to be rash enough to attempt to reason 
with you: Suppose there were a certain 
workman, who you had reason to believe 
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intended to apply to you for work. You 
might say, ‘Jf he asks, he shall have the 
place, on certain conditions. But you 
could n’t well lay down the conditions, or 
make terms with him till he had asked for 
the place, could you?” looking up with an 
insinuating smile. 

“JT see. A woman can’t well tell a man 
why she won’t marry him, until she’s been 
asked, eh ?” his face relaxing into a broad 
smile. Brian O’Dillon was habitually a 
grave man. Life had been far too serious 
a matter with him for overmuch levity. 
To-day, however, with something like what 
the world. called happiness almost within 
reach, he felt he could afford to throw off 
his somber mood. There was something, 
too, in her face that reassured him. 

“Of course, I know I’m not good enough 
for you,” he went.on; “but then, on the 
other hand, I am sure that no man could be 
that. I know I’m not your equal, either. 
But it’s my misfortune, and not my fault, 
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that I never had a chance at these things,” 
with a grand sweep of his hand teward the 
pile of Latin grammars and botanies on her 
desk. “Still, I don’t believe I’m as much 
of a feol as some men who know them by 
heart. When I was a boy, I used often to 
get hungrier for a good book than I did for 
my dinner; and I’ve gene without my dinner 
more than once, because I had to pass a 
secondhand book store on my way from my 
work. My idea of happiness used to be a 
good book and a chance to devour it by 
myself. But I’ve changed in that respect, 
and the fact that I can’t share it with you 
seems to take away half of the enjoyment.” 
The rugged lines of his face softened 
strangely, as he went on, “I’ve thought a 
good deal about a home, too, of late—more 
since I have been sure of selling the patents. 
But I can never get beyond a bright fire, a 
couple of easy chairs, a corner full of books 
and—you, Agnes.” There is something in 
the tender mood of a strong, stern man 
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inexpressibly touching to a woman; and as 
she listened, a mist had gathered in Agnes 
Bond’s eyes. 

“That was not what I meant, Brian.” 
O’Dillon looked up quickly. She had never 
called him this before. Indeed, since he had 
become a man, no one had done so. Then 
the name seemed to have slipped so easily 
from her tongue that he marvelled at it, 
though a woman would have guessed that 
in her thoughts she had become accustomed 
to it long ago. 

“T don’t know that you’ve really missed 
anything from getting your education outside 
the schools,” she went on, “and I’m sure 
that, in that respect, I like you better as 
you are. But there are other matters about 
which I feel very deeply. I have never told 
you much about my home life and people. 
I have felt that it might be a little hard for 
you to understand. It has been very differ- 
ent from anything you have known, I 
fancy.” 
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“Different, you fancy ?” he mocked, in- 
terrupting her. “I didn’t need to have you 
remind me of that. I saw your father with 
you once, and a decent enough looking old 
man he was; and though I had never heard 
you say so, I knew that you were proud of 
him. As to your home, I never puzzled my 
head over it; but it isn’t at all likely that 
it is such a place that a decent brute would 
be ashamed of. I never tried to hide the 
fact that I was born in a poor-house, though 
I knew people would despise me for it. Till 
I met you I was just as well satisfied it 
should be that way. I’ve been thinking all 
this while that you were the one woman who 
would n’t care for these things.” 

“Stop!” Agnes put out her hand com- 
mandingly. “What do I care for all this? 
Why will you not let me explain? It isa 
question of our religion.” 

. “Oh!” looking greatly relieved. “ As to 
that, I’m not sure that I have any—not in 
the orthodox sense, certainly. But I don’t 
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intend that this shall stand between us. I 
know that you have your faith, and I have no 
wish to disturb it. It’s natural to women to 
believe these things, as it is to most people, 
I suppose, until they lose the delusion by get- 
ting too far behind the scenes in this wicked 
show. But a woman who had lost her faith 
in everything would be really hateful. I 
should always feel that she had lost her 
innocence along with it.” 

“We can’t dispose of the matter hke 
that,” Agnes said, shaking her head sadly. 
“T could easily give up every earthly thing - 
for you; but I must give up even you rather 
than do violence to my faith. You see how 
much it means to me. I think, too, that 
perhaps I do not look upon marriage after 
the fashion of most women. 

“To me it would not mean so much the 
sharing of your name, and of the things of this 
physical life, as the sharing of your hopes and 
purposes. And so long as yours are centered 
here, and mine there, we could not do that.’ 
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The vexed expression had left O’Dillon’s 
face, and a look of the keenest disappoint- 
ment had taken its place. 

“J think I understand you,” he said, 

speaking almost sadly. “And there is no 
hope. If you had asked me to have given 
up all I have earned,” looking down at his 
strong right arm, “though it’s been a hard 
fight, I could have given it up without a 
murmur. But to be a hypocrite—not even 
for you, Agnes, can I do that. Whatever 
we might call it, it could never be anything 
else,” rising and picking up his hat from 
the floor. 

“T do not give up so easily,” Agnes re- 
joined quietly. “We must talk this over 
rationally. There is no time now,” consult- 
ing her watch, “but to-night, when we have 
had time to think more soberly ”— 

“But I can not see you to-night,” he 
interrupted, with almost boyish sullenness. 
“There will be the papers for the patent 
that must be made out.” 
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“Very well. Then to-morrow night,” 
with a sweet frankness that made him 
ashamed of himself. 

“Yes, yes, I will come,” almost crushing 
her hand for a moment, “but, O Agnes, it 
is not—it can not be of any use.” 


CHAPTER IIL 


-&\. S O’DILLON closed Mme. Amble’s 

5 gate behind him, the whistle on the 
great iron works began again its low, thun- 
derous signal. Mechanically he drew out 
his watch. It was exactly an hour since he 
had come up out of the engine room, his 
heart beating like a school-boy’s, and every 
muscle a-quiver with energy; but it had 
been one of those hours which come to most 
people once or twice in a life-time, beside 
of which ordinary years seem small and 
trifliny. He walked wearily now, with the 
step of one who cared little for the flight of 
time, not even quickening his footsteps when 
the half hundred bells and whistles took up 
the sound. The face under the broad- 
brimmed hat bore plainly enough now the 
record of its full number of years. oe 
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had suddenly died out of Brian O’Dillon’s 
heart, leaving him nerveless and weak. For 
it is hope, after all, that is the motor of all 
that we are or seek to be, and it is when 
this dies that men really cease to live. 
Living becomes no more living, but a monot- 
onous grinding out of days and years. 

Two years ago O’Dillon had been strug- 
gling fiercely for a foothold in the great 
world, with no other thought than that of 
one day-trampling upon those who had 
deserved his hate by being above him. 

Then it was that Agnes Bond first crossed 
his path. From that time everything had 
been different. The hope to win her for his 
wife had changed him from the fighting, 
vindictive animal that he was, to a man—a 
man with a heart that loved and aspired. 
Not that he had at any time been low and 
vicious. There had been always a rude 
sense of honor that must have been a part 
of his birthright. It had certainly not come 
to him from his wretched, squalid childhood. 
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He had shunned dissipation from the first; , 
with a shrewd precocity, he had learned to 
connect it with poverty and failure. His 
capital was blood and brawn, and he had no 
intention of throwing it away. Dissipation, 
he argued, marked a man for a fool. 

And, because in one of the labor meetings 
he had warned the workmen against profli- 
gacy, and condemned the saloon as the worst 
enemy of their interests, some of the men 
had set him down asa reformer. But a 
little later when at some insulting remark 
he had, with a terrible word, sent the of- 
fender spinning across the yard, they had 
concluded that he was at least not a religious 
one. 

Because there was behind him no line of 
ancestry, to which he could point with pride, 
he had been bitter against those who could. 
The little that he knew of himself, the world 
might know if it wished. He made no 
attempt to hide it. That he must be like 
_ his father, he averred, since he remembered 
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his mother as a complaining creature, dark, 
ill-favored and of almost dwarfish propor- 
tions. His father had died from injuries 
received in the burning of a crazy tenement 
house. With his wife, he had been taken 
to the almshouse to be cared for. But his 
stay here had been a brief one; and at the 
very hour that Brian O’Dillon first opened 
his bold, blue eyes upon the world, his fath- 
er’s lifeless body was being carried out to 
the paupers’ graveyard. How much these 
circumstances had to do with quenching the 
genial spirit peculiar to his race can not be 
said; it is at least true that his entree into 
the world, instead of being an era of rejoic- 
ing, had been attended by the wails of the 
disconsolate widow. ; 

After this there had been seven years of 
squalid poverty—seven years during which 
the boy was always hungry and wretched. 
No wonder he had grown up fierce and dar- 
ing, with scarcely an instinct of the child 
about him. In these years, there were two 
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persons against whom his anger never 
abated—one, the red-faced saloon-keeper, 
who filled the black bottle for his mother ; 
the other, the sleek-looking priest before 
whom she crawled and whined, giving him 
money while the boy was suffering with 
hunger. And when the morning after they 
had found her lying cold and stiff in her bed, 
the priest had come and asked if there were 
money to pay for the masses for her soul, 
the boy had asserted his independence, and 
had stood up and denounced the holy man 
as the thief who had been taking the bread 
out of their mouths. 

After this life had been a trifle less hard. 
He was strong and cunning beyond _his 
years, so he had easily slipped into a place 
in one of the factories. It was a very hum- 
ble place at first, but his skill and shrewdness 
did not long remain unnoticed; and before 
he had reached his eighteenth year, he was 
the acknowledged superior of every man in 
the shop. 
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At about this time, one of the foremen 
who was leaving the company to start a 
concern of his own in another city, had pre- 
vailed upon O’Dillon to accompany him. 
For a while matters had gone very well. He 
had boarded with his employer, and was 
looked upon as one of the family. Kidder 
was a religious man, and on Sundays had 
been fond of expounding his creed on O’Dil- 
lon, who, for the want of something better to 
do, had listened, and finally had come to look 
upon it with a sort of tolerance. While he 
had in many respects disliked the man, and 
really looked upon him as something of a 
bore, he had placed unbounded confidence 
in his honesty. Therefore, when there had 
come to him the revelation that his em- 
ployer had wronged him, he had at first been 
loth to believe it. 

O’Dillon had long ago conceived the idea 
of making sundry improvements in the 
machinery that they used, and it was toward 
the materialization of these plans that he had 
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been working. Kidder had listened with 
apparent enthusiasm to the unfolding of 
these ideas, secretly taking notes all the 
while, until he had them sufficiently in hand 
to make use of them himself. From his 
own standpoint he had not been guilty of 
downright dishonesty. 

So long as O’Dillon was in his employ, 
he had a perfect right to his labor, mental 
as well as physical. 

Of course O’Dillon was powerless. He 
might, it is true, have done the man some 
personal injury, but that, he argued, would 
only have hindered the gaining of his own 
ends. So he contented himself with making 
the maa feel the stinging contempt which 
he felt for him.. However faulty may have 
been Alonzo Kidder’s creed, it was- cer- 
tainly not responsible for what he was; but 
O’Dillon refused to draw the line between 
the belief and the man, and to him the 
former became as contemptible as the 
latter. 
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When O’Dillon returned to Abercombe, 
the Fanshaw Shoe Works had just shut 
down. He had gone over and taken an 
inventory of the effects, but had said noth- 
ing of his plans. Fortunately, there were 
some of his projects that he had not revealed 
to his employer. Upon these he spent now 
every spare moment outside of working 
hours. He was receiving good wages, and 
all the while laying aside every penny he 
could save, until one day he had gone to the 
owner of the Fanshaw Works, and offered 
to lease the building and plant. 

That gentleman was, generally speaking, 
a shrewd man of business, and had bought 
in the “Fanshaw” at such a figure that 
there seemed to be no question as to the 
wisdom of the venture. However, a twelve 
months’ trial had proven the contrary, and 
he had shut down the shops, wisely conclud- 
ing that it would be better to wait a possible 
buyer, than to sink more money, with so 
small a prospect of any return. Therefore, 
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when a magnificent looking young fellow, 
with the physique of a workingman and the 
air of a sovereign, had called to see him 
about the shops, he had pricked up his ears 
straightway. He had become condescend- 
ingly courteous, when O’Dillon had proposed 
to lease the shops for a term of three years, 
with the privilege of buying at the end of 
this time, and when the young man men- 
tioned carelessly that he was ready to put 
down the amount for the first year’s rental 
as soon as they could come to an agreement 
in regard to the cost of repairs, Mr. Wheel- 
er’s eagerness became very evident. If 
O’Dillon had entertained any doubts, the 
look was sufficient to set them at rest. 
However, he showed no elation over the fact, 
taking it rather as a matter of course. In- 
deed, he had canvassed the subject so thor- 
oughly that he had been sure of the end 
from the beginning. He had been over the 
‘building, he explained, and had found the 
machinery badly out of repair. However, 
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being a practical machinist, he believed that 
he could serve his own interests best, and, 
therefore, would insist on setting the place 
in order himself. For this, they would de- 
duct from the first year’s rental whatever 
they might agree upon as a fair compensa- 
tion. Mr.*Wheeler had knitted his brows 
in ill-assumed perplexity, and declared that 
it would really pay him better to allow the 
buildings to rot down. However, he liked 
to see enterprise in young men and wanted 
to encourage it. At this O’Dillon’s lip had 
curled scornfully, and he answered curtly, 
that he had not come for encouragement, 
but on business, and if Mr. Wheeler did not 
find his proposition satisfactory that would 
end the matter. Whereupon Mr. Wheeler 
had rejoined in a deprecatory way, that Mir. 
O’Dillon had misunderstood him, and that 
he was ready to accept the offer at once. 
He begun at once to put the shop in 
order, and by the opening of the new 
year had laid in his stock, every cent of 
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which was paid for, and had advertised 
for hands. . 

O’Dillon went away satisfied, and yet 
vaguely disappointed. It had been a good 
many years since he had begun to look 
forward to the very thing that he found now 
in his grasp. Indeed, the longing to be a 
master seemed to have been always with ~ 
him. There had been a delicious fascination 
about the thought of controling men and 
affairs, just as the engineer had the great 
engine in the shop, where he first went to 
work. 

To-day he had made the common dis- 
covery—that what he had been pursuing 
was not after all what he wanted. It was 
_ wealth and position in the world of business 
that he craved; and with this decision he 
started in a new race after that futile thing 
we call satisfaction. 


CHAPTER. IV. 


Get leave to work 
In this world—’t is the best you get at all, 
For God in cursing gives us better gifts, 
Than man in bened ctions. —Mrs. Browning. 


¢q ae change of Brian O’Dillon from the 

position of employé to that of em- 
ployer was one that greatly affected his 
standing in the eyes of his fellow working- 
men. In reality, his position had changed 
but little, save in fact that, while under the 
former regime, he had been a workingman 
during eight hours and a free man the 
remainder of the day; now the new master, 
his own interests, drove him relentlessly 
during every waking hour of the twenty- 
four. Because he had certain radical reforms 
in view, and because it was the more econ- 
omical proceeding, he had undertaken to act 


as foreman in some of the main departments 
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of his business; therefore buyers not unfre- 
quently found him with his face grimy and 
his clothes smelling of machine grease, 
taking a hand with the other workmen. Of 
course they were disposed to marvel, when 
they contrasted him with the fastidiously- 
dressed manufacturers of the North Aber- 
combe type, but generally set it down as a 
bit of eccentricity on his part. 

In spite of the fact that O’Dillon had not 
laid aside his work-apron, or assumed supe- 
rior airs with his fellow workmen, they 
were disposed to resent his change of 
position. 

“What if he did work alongside of his 
slaves?” they questioned, glibly adopting 
the cant words of an anarchistic gentleman 
who had addressed them last summer. “ He 
might be a workman, but he was working 
for himself, and there was a wide difference 
between a slave and a master of slaves.” 
In this they but displayed one of the incon- 
sistencies of our human nature. For the 
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most rabid railers against aristocracy are 
less tolerant toward him who rises from 
their own level and wins a lion’s share of 
the good things of this life, than they are 
toward those to whom the things are but the 
accidents of birth. Thus, when O’Dillon 
issued his call for hands, while there were 
a large number of men out of work, responses 
came very slowly. Indeed, these men of 
fiercely democratic pretensions had virtually 
declared that it was only those who were 
‘such from causes over which they had had 
no control who should be their masters. 
O’Dillon, however, had taken the matter 
very quietly, and had gone about choosing 
his helpers with the greatest care. There 
were certain departments in which it was 
the custom to employ only women and boys, 
and the latter receiving generally about one- 
third more for the same lavor. Therefore 
O’Dillon’s announcement that in all depart- 
ments the only distinctions made would be 
on account of skill and the amount of work 
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done, had been received with some disfavor. 
But he had carried his point, and had suc- 
ceeded in putting in a far better force of 
men than he would otherwise have done. 

So for six months he had gone quietly 
about his work, seemingly oblivious to the 
fact that he had been cut by the people to 
whom he belonged. But gradually and 
grudgingly they had begun to do him some- 
thing like justice. In spite of the fact that 
he was never otherwise than brusque and 
cold with his men, the dullest of them recog- 
nized something in his polity vastly different _ 
from that of the man who had not come up 
through poverty and hardships himself. 

Gradually one and another of the larger 
buyers, whose faces were well known in the 
Abercombe market, had strolled into his 
ware-rooms, looked over his stock, and given 
him an order, “Just to try his goods, you 
know.” -They had generally gone out puff- 
ing their Havanas with assumed careless- 
ness, more than half ashamed of having 
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patronized the grimy-handed young fellow 
who, in spite of all, put up such superior 
goods. But they came back again, every 
one of them, and doubled and trebled their 
orders. Whereupon the very men who had 
gnashed their teeth at him and called him 
an upstart, had begun to nod their heads 
knowingly and to say: 

“Eh! There’s a man with a grain of 
solid sense in his head. He’s one of ws, 
and he’s not ashamed of it, either.” 

As for O’Dillon, he had coolly congratu- 
lated himself on the success of his unusual 
tactics, though, for all that, he had been sure 
of success from the first. 

He was not an egotist—not at least in 
the offensive sense. His sublime confidence 
in his own powers differed as widely as 
possible from petty conceit. For while the 
latter makes a man lazy and worthless, the 
former leads him to bare his arm, and 
strike confidently for that which he would 
Win. 
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Among O’Dillon’s employés, the most 
valued was a commonplace little man, whose 
worth lay not in any superior skill he pos- 
sessed, but rather in the fact that he was 
faithful and trustworthy. Like O’Dillon, 
he had gone from the Excelsior Works to 
cast his fortunes with Alonzo Kidder, and 
like him had returned to Abercombe dis- 
gusted with the venture. When he had 
learned of O’Dillon’s purpose to open the 
“Fanshaw,” he had stood stoutly for him, 
against the sneers of every man in the shop. 
He had seemed to take it as a matter of 
course that he would be one of the new force, 
a fact at which O’Dillon had been secretly 
gratified. He had insisted, however, upon 
paying the man the same wages he had 
received at the older shops, although he had 
expressed himself satisfied with a much 
smaller sum. So, while O’Dillon was too 
undemonstrative and Tom too timid to refer 
to it, there was a certain bond of sympathy 
between the two, and there were times when 
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O’Dillon found it a sort of comfort to turn 
to the little man who had followed him 
about much after the manner of a devoted 
dog. While he sometimes rebuked, and 
often snubbed him, he was never coldly silent 
to Tom’s weakly-put suggestions. 

One Sunday morning, after the “ Fan- 
shaw” had been running several months, 
Tom shambled down the deserted street and 
into the yard. Going around to the rear 
entrance, he groped his way' through the 
dark passages to the office, from whence 
issued a cloud of dust and sundry sounds, 
that told that the office was undergoing its 
weekly cleaning. At sight of his visitor, 
O’Dillon paused for a moment, a look of 
annoyance plainly visible upon his face. 

To this, however, Tom was seemingly 
oblivious. Going inside, he climbed upon 
the high stool at the desk, drawing his legs 
up till his feet rested on the upper rounds. 

O’Dillon finished his sweeping, and com- 
ing back, opened the window and began to 
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whisk the dust from the articles on which it 
had settled. 

“This here don’t look much like Steph- 
ens’ den over’t the Excelsior,” Tom volun- 
teered with a grin, jerking his thumb toward 
the rusty stove. “ Now Stephens—he’s too 
sharp a man to do all that lessen it paid 
him,” he went on, as though arguing the 
case. “An’ I reckon what pays one man’d 
pay another.” 

O’Dillon pulled down the windows with a 
bang, and turning about, regarded the little 
man for a moment with a scornful smile. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, “ Stephens is sharp 
enough when it comes to using bait. but 
the difference between us is, that he has a 
hook to hide and I haven’t. He knows, just 
as well as you and I know it, that he gets 
out a line of goods that look like what they 
are not. So he puts out the fine office and 
stuffed chairs fora bait. The man that baits 
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is a fool!” he went on vehemently, with as 


little regard to his auditor as though there 
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had been instead a block of wood before 
him. “He either kills or else frightens 
away his fish the first time, and puts an end 
to the game before it has gone on long 
enough to pay him. Don’t you know, Tom 
Crocker ”—yausing in the midst of his tramp 
up and down the room—“ that the biggest 
fool in the world is arascal? Not that I’m 
too good to do just what Stephens does,” 
with a short laugh, “but, thank heaven, 
I’ve got more sense.” 

Stopping abruptly, he gave his visitor a 
look that so clearly meant dismissal, that 
even the phlegmatic Tom understood it, and, 
rising, straggled out of the room, with a 
disappointed, crestfallen face. 

O’Dillon locked the door and sat down to 
his books, but the subject upon which he 
had spoken so freely kept coming back to. 
him. Was it true that the honor he had so 
scrupulously regarded was only a bit of 
business policy? In his own heart he did 
not believe it. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Go hear, and see, and feel, and know 
All that my soul hath felt and known, 
Then look within that deep, red glow, 
See if its brightness can atone ; 
Thiak if its flavor you would try, 
If all proclaimed—’t is drink and die.” 


e RIAN O’DILLON was no exception 
to the rule that makes a perfectly 


symmetrical character an exception among 
men. 

Indeed, it was one of those peculiar com- 
binations, constructed it would seem only to 
be misinterpreted by all who undertook to 
fathom it. Cold, blunt and unsparing as he 
had been toward all the world, he carried in 
his own bosom a heart susceptible to the 
most vivid impressions, and sensitive to a 
degree attributed only to highly organized 


natures. 
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Though he had passed his thirtieth year, 
the scenes and circumstances of his child- 
hood had never yet seemed remote to him. 
Other men rose and seemed to forget, while 
he continued to remember. 

Of all the recollections of his wretched 
childhood, none were more distinct than that 
“of a drunken sailor, who came home now 
and then to the neglected wife who occupied 
a room over the damp cellar where they 
lived. 

Hven now it came back to him sometimes 
—that awful feeling of horror that seemed 
to have cut off his breath, when, in the midst 
of the night, he had been awakened by the 
piteous cries of the poor victim and the loud 
threats of the brute, to murder and burn all 
Gihlcooly’s alley. 

Then there had been the dreadful riots, in 
which every man, woman and child in the 
alley had seemed to take sides. Sometimes 
the whole street had been a-move with mad 


‘human beings, biting, trampling and tearing 
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one another like infuriated beasts. Child 
though he was, even then he had learned to 
connect these scenes with the dark, foul 
saloons, intrenched on every corner. He 
remembered how, as he had turned it over 
in his mind, he had trembled with indigna- 
tion against the blear-eyed men who filled 
the bottles and jugs that found their way 
into the alley. Sometimes, coming home 
in the cold, raw night, his feet bare and 
bleeding, he had stood on tip-toe, gazing in 
at the flaring lights and the bar-tenders, with 
their trays of glasses, running hither and 
thither, his small, dirty fist clinched resent- 
fully all the while. 

At no time in his life had O’Dillon 
been a coward, and yet, thrown, as he had 
been, among people who had none of the 
finer instincts about them, there had been 
always a horror that had led him to hate 
and shun these things. Of course, he had 
other reasons. He would never have ac- 
knowledged that it was due to anything like 
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sentiment. He was conscious that a clear 
brain and a steady nerve were his only 
weapons in the struggle against many odds. 
The workingman who dissipated, he averred, 
was playing the fool’s part by taking the 
edge off his own tools. And yet during his 
young manhood, he had strictly avoided 
assuming the attitude of a reformer. If 
other men wished to cut off their own right 
arms, it was certainly not his business. He 
was in the struggle for himself, which meant 
striking hands against instead of with every 
other man. 

For this reason he had for a long time 
stood aloof from the labor unions. When, 
however, after mature deliberation he had 
, identified himself with them,, this question 
met him at the very threshold. 

“Your scheme for helping the working- 
men is all well enough,” one of the capital-— 
ists had answered him sharply, “but the | 
money that keeps up the twenty-three 
saloons in North Abercombe would goa long 
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way toward it,” and while the thrust had 
angered QO’Dillon, there had been a humili- 
ating consciousness that the man was right. 
He had gone back, declaring curtly that he 
had done with the whole matter, and that if 
the men who were complaining of their 
wrongs would take the pains to be decent 
there would be fewer causes for com- 
plaint. 

During the winter that followed, every 
shop in Abercombe had trouble on account 
of its hands getting in liquor. 

There had been lately opened up a gin 
palace of unusual magnificence, and a series 
of weekly entertainments inaugurated. By 
way of variety, there had been dances, 
raffles, and, last of all, a bloody prize-fight, 
that had turned out upon the town a hor- 
rible rabble of drunken men, yelling and 
brandishing weapons, terrorizing the officers 
and threatening to resent certain real and 
imaginary grievances against the manu- 


facturers. 
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Men who had not been known to touch 
liquor for years had become mixed up in 
these affairs, and the mill owners had _be- 
come decidedly uneasy over the situation. 

There had been several councils held, 
and though O’Dillon had been invited to 
participate, he had persistently held himself 
aloof from them, declaring that he- would 
have nothing to do with them. He had 
spoken very sharply to his men upon the 
subject. They knew his rules; he would 
have no drunken men in his shop, but here 
the matter ended, so far as he was con- 
cerned. He was sober himself, and as he 
employed only sober men to do his work, 
he had no time for meddling in a matter 
that was of no personal concern to him. 
However, it remained for him to discover 
the fallacy of his position, and the discovery 
had badly shaken his faith in his fine 
theories. One of the men, to whom he had 
trusted a very important part of his busi- 
ness, had been for more than a week unde: 
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the influence of liquor. He had even man- 
aged to smuggle a bottle into the work- 
room, and had thus been all the while in 
a state of semi-intoxication, while showing 
no signs of it. When O’Dillon made the 
discovery, there had been already, through 
the drunken man’s blunders, several cases 
of defective goods thrown upon the market. 
As a matter of course, the man was imme- 
diately dismissed, but the occurrence had 
given O’Dillon a feeling of uneasiness. 

While he could illy afford the actual loss 
of the blunder implied, he regretted even 
more the possibility of its injuring the 
reputation he had been carefully building 
up for his wares. 

On this particular morning he was in one 
of the work-rooms, overhauling a part of 
the machinery, the neglect of which had 
given all the trouble. 

His attention was suddenly attracted by 
a well-dressed stranger, who had just come 
into the room. The man glanced swiftly 
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about him; his eyes falling on O’Dillon, he 
came directly over to where he stood at 
work. He was not a buyer, O’Dillon had at 
once concluded. 

This man’s face was eager and alert, while 
the typical buyer invariably affected a look 
of blase indifference. 

The stranger’s greeting was returned a 
trifle ungraciously, it must be confessed— 
the dark frown scarcely lifting from O’Dil- 
lon’s face. If the gentleman noticed this, 
he was at least not daunted by it, but pro- 
ceeded to make known his business in such 
a straightforward manner that O’Dillon was 
favorably impressed, in spite of his dark 
humor. 

He was in Abercombe, he explained, in 
the interest of “The People’s Chapter of 
Temperance,” having come at the request of 
a committee from the manufacturers of the 
city. 

“T learned that you have not been codper- 
ating with them, but I hope we may count 
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on your influence in arousing the working- 
men,” he added. 

Yes, it was time that something were 
done, O’Dillon admitted guardedly. Indeed, 
he would be very glad if the men could 
become awakened to the seriousness of the 
situation. However, he would advise Mr. 
Mead to see Binden, of the Amalgamated 
Iron Works—he was a man who rather 
doted on such things. 

“T have seen him”—referring to his 
note-book—“and he is ready to give the 
work his support. We are to use his hall 
for the meetings. Will you be kind enough 
to give me your views as to the matter, Mr. 
O’Dillon ?” 

“Oh, as to that, I wish you success,” 
O’Dillon rejoined, thawing a little under the 
stranger’s genial manner. “ But to be plain 
with you, these reform movements are not in 
my line. I’m not one of the religious sort.” 

“Well, I’m not that, either,” retorted the 
stranger, “though I remember of having 
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heard an old lady tell a preacher that she 
thought a man who had cast out as many 
devils as I had stood as good a chance as 
did that fellow in Bible times who went into 
the business without the orthodox creden- 
tials. But as to our methods, I have no 
time just now to explain them, nor you to 
listen. I simply want you to promise to 
come around to the meeting to-night.” 

“Oh, I’ll do that,” O’Dillon answered 
carelessly, little guessing that with this 
promise there was to open a new era in his 
life. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘No man can antedate his experience, or guess what 
faculty or feeling a new object shall unlock, any more than he 
can draw to-day the face of a person whom he shall see to- 
morrow for the first time.” 


¢ pe night, after he had eaten his sup- 
per, O’Dillon went back to the shop 
and spent an hour looking over some de- 
signs on which he was working. It was 
in this direction that his real hope of 
success lay. While there were still a few 
minor points which he had not yet mastered, 
there was no question as to the outcome. 
These difficulties once out of the way, he 
felt sure that he could dispose of his patents 
at a figure that would enable him to buy in 
the “ Fanshaw,” building and plant. 
And yet he scarcely looked upon this as 
the ultimatum of his labors. He was sure 


there was a fortune in the business, and he 
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intended to possess it; yet there were times 
even when the fulfillment of this ambition 
looked brightest that the question of “ What 
next ?” would intrude itself upon him. 

To tell the truth, there was nothing be- 
yond this—to get money. But what did he 
want with it, after all? He was not a man 
who loved luxury and idleness, and that 
was all that money could buy. 

Brian O’Dillon was not the first man to 
feel that purely selfish success is more dis- 
appointing than outright failure, since from 
the latter hope may spring again, while 
sated ambition has not even this. 

Not that O’Dillon often thought of these 
things, or that he ever thought of them in 
exactly this light at all. To-night he was 
in a buoyant mood, and his very finger-tips 
seemed to be tingling with energy. There- 
fore, when the clock struck seven, it was 
with a sigh of impatience that he swept his 
materials into his desk and prepared to go 
out, He had given the stranger his promise 
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that he would go to the meeting, and, of 
course, he must keep it, though he felt little 
inclined to do so. 

The hall was brilliantly lighted, and a 
stream of noisy men and women were crowd- 
ing in at the entrance. Evidently some- 
thing was going on inside, as the sound of 
music floated out at the open doors. 

O’Dillon stepped inside; the hall was 
already almost filled, the audience consist- 
ing mainly of North Abercombe people. 
There had been a demand for the rear 
seats, as that part of the building was 
already uncomfortably crowded. This state 
of affairs he found very annoying. He had 
counted upon slipping into a place near the 
door, where he would be least observed ; but 
he was too proud to force himself into any 
of the already overcrowded seats. 

He was inconsistently vexed that his fel- 
low workingmen had done so. It looked like 
an acknowledgment on their part that these 
South Abercombe people were their superiors. 
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He had walked carelessly down to the 
front, and had seated himself in the very 
midst of the knot of people whose faces and 
attire proclaimed them to be of another 
world. He knew the names of a few of 
these men and women—very little beyond 
this. But he was certain that they were 
of the ultra-religious sort. They were sing- 
ing now, and, of course, they would be 
having prayers by and bye. To be sure, it 
was not a hymn they were singing. Indeed, 
there was nothing religious about it, but 
O’Dillon’s mind was not very clear on these 
points ; besides, he had not taken the trouble 
to notice the words. The stranger had 
assured him that the meeting would not be 
religious, but it did not seem improbable that 
the fellow had lied to him. It was one of 
the ways of these religious people, he be- 
Jieved, when there was a laudable end in 
view. 

Somebody had said: “ Do evil, that good 
may come.” He was not sure whether it 
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were Moses or Paul. At any rate, it was in 
the Bible. Not that O’Dillon was ready to 
believe that they were all actually dishonest. 
Many of them were simply deluded. True, 
among the most rabid of them there had 
been men of brains, but they had not dared 
take their reason into their religion. There 
was something in this superstition which 
seemed often to govern reason, and even 
inherent moral reason. The more O’Dillon 
had thought of this, the less he could 
understand it. 

Surely there was a mysterious power in 
that which had made philosophers renounce 
their philosophy, had set men at variance 
with home and friends, and had even 
nerved frail women to acts of great physical 
courage. 

These people who have come over from 
South Abercombe were honest enough, no 
doubt. He had met a few of them before in 
some of the public charities, and they had 
seemed to enjoy their work. But there was 
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a certain satisfaction in being able to lead 
men and women, even if they were hope- 
lessly lower-strata. These, however, were 
not of the aristocratic type, who knew how 
to patronize so patronizingly. 

The young woman at the organ, for in- 
stance—O’Dillon had been observing her, 
and he would have sworn that she was a 
working woman. 

She had a sweet, refined face, but he was 
sure that the earnest eyes and firm mouth 
did not belong to an idler. The study of a 
woman’s face was a new occupation for 
O’Dillon. As a class, women did not inter- 
est him. The impudence and coquetry of 
the young women with whom he came in 
contact disgusted him. Therefore, beyond 
the necessary business relations, he had had 
no dealings with them. Their shrill chatter, 
with its paucity of ideas, bored him. With 
Pope, he held that “the study of mankind 
is man,” rendering it, however, with start- 
ling literalness, 
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It may have been due to the fact that 
Agnes Bond sat in the direct range of his 
vision that, when his eyes left the face of 
the speaker, they seemed to wander invol- 
untarily to hers. And once, at the end of 
some pathetic appeal, he had seen tears glist- 
ening in her deep, serious eyes, a feeling new 
and strange had seemed to stir within him. 

If he had expected anything like cant 
from the speaker, he was certain to be 
disappointed. Whatever may have been 
Robert Mead’s motives, there was sturdy 
common sense in his appeal. This, coupled 
with a certain rude eloquence, made it very 
effective to the class of men whom he ad- 
dressed. He had the tact that helped him 
to meet them upon their own level. There- 
fore it was but natural that these men, who 
roared at his clumsy wit, and grew serious 
over his pathos, should have in turn waxed 
indignant with him when he rose to the 
heights of eloquence in denouncing the evils 
of the liquor trade. A cultured audience 
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would doubtless have pronounced his oracu- 
lar utterances mere platitudes; and I am 
sure that the critics would have accused him 
of “ manipulating ” his hearers. 

That the professional “manipulator” is 
an object of contempt to thinking people is 
true; and yet we can scarcely conclude that 
he is an unmixed evil. There are men, and 
women, too, deeply absorbed in the material 
things of life to be able to arrive at conclu- 
sions through the slow process of reasoning. 
They are moved from without rather than 
from within. To these the manipulator, if 
he be honest, is a benefactor. To this class 
Robert Mead belonged. And if there were 
sometimes a suggestion of trickery in his 
methods of carrying them with him, it must 
be remembered that those people had all 
their lives been operated upon by stronger 
forces, only the motives of the operators had 
been base ones. 

His advice to the men commended itself 
to O’Dillon’s reason ; but whether it was the 
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example of the speaker or of the people 
whose very presence was an act of unself- 
ishness, there had come to him a wish that 
these men might be better for their own 
sakes. 

The speaker had scarcely taken his seat 
when O’Dillon rose from his place and, 
stepping to the front, faced the audience. 

“Men,” he began, “you’ve been listening 
to-night to the words of a man that favors 
your cause. How many of you are with 
him ?” 

There had been at first a murmur of sur-. 
prise, but now an awed silence seemed to 
settle over the house. 

“There are some of you here,” he went 
on, “who are wild over labor union. You 
say your only hope is to fight your enemies 
with their own weapons. I’m not going to 
say that there’s not a good deal of truth in 
it. But how much better off would some of 
you be if you could have your wages doubled 
and trebled so long as you don’t know how 
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to spend your money? Over therein North 
Abercombe there are twenty-five saloons. 
There’s not one of them that’s worth less 
than two thousand dollars, and I’m told that 
the new place cost over five times that 
amount. Men, that’s where your money 
has gone! They made every cent of it 
right here. Enough money to have bought 
a decent shelter forevery man of you! Now 
I’m no man for making promises, but just 
to show you where I stand, I’m going to put 
my name to that paper. And there’s no- 
body can say that O’Dillon had to do it, 
either,” proudly stretching out his strong 
right arm. “I’m in for union, but it must 
be union with sober men. And I'll stand 
shoulder to shoulder with every man that 
puts his name to that paper, and sticks to 
it.” With this, he strode over to the table, 
and, taking the pen, wrote his name boldly 
across the page and went back to his seat. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Oh, this marvelous, this awful power, that we have over 
other people’s lwes! It makes life dreadful to the man who 
has sinned, because no sin was ever done that did not hurt 
another life. —Phuillips Brooks. 


FERS MIGHT well have been expected, 
4°. 0’Dillon’s bold stand caused no 
little excitement among the workingmen. 


The stranger’s advice had been well enough, 
and they had rather liked the man; but a 
speech from one of their own number, a man 
whose history they all knew, was of quite 
another color. They had been sometimes 
disposed to resent his authority, it is true, 
and yet every man of them felt a thrill of 
pride to-night in the fact that he had been 
able tc command the respectful attention of 
even these white-handed aristocrats. 

When immediately following O’Dillon’s 
speech, Mr. Mead had called for one 
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who would enroll themselves as members 
of the new order, there had been ready 
response, and before the close of the meet- 
ing over fifty names had been secured— 
enough to assure the organization of the 
society. 

It had been an unusual scene for North 
Abercombe. The factory women, in their 
cheap dresses and faded shawls, walked up 
the aisles with daintily-dressed ladies, while 
rich mill-owners and poor day-laborers 
jostled against each other. 

To men betrayed by some strong emotion 
out of their habitual reserve, there is apt to 
come a speedy reaction. So, before the 
meeting had closed, O’Dillon had begun to 
feel heartily ashamed of his part in the 
matter, and was disposed to magnify his 
really eool appeal into a very erratic per- 
formance. 

It was this feeling that made him resolve 
to get out of the house as quickly as possi- 
ble after the meeting had closed. To his 
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annoyance, however, he found himself so 
completely hemmed in by the crowd that he 
could. hardly make his escape without at- 
tracting attention. While he stood scowling 
at the group that had cut off his egress, a 
hand was laid firmly upon his arm. 

“<An ill wind,’ etc, you know,” Dr. 
Gabriel said, leaning over the row of seats 
and grasping O’Dillon’s hand, at the same 
time glancing roguishly toward the young 
women who were still blocking the entrance 
to the row of seats. “I had been pondering 
for the last hour,” he went on, shaking 
O'Dillon’s hand, “how a short-legged fellow 
like myself was going to get over here in 
time to prevent your getting out; and now 
circumstances,” nodding again toward the 
women, “have conspired in my favor.” 

Dr. Gabriel was one of the few men in 
South Abercombe with whom O’Dillon could 
be said to have had more than a speaking 
acquaintance. The acquaintance had begun 
more than three years ago, when O’Dillon 
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had required his professional services in 
caring for a badly-lacerated hand. The 
Doctor had manifested a keen interest in 
some political questions that were just then 
absorbing O’Dillon’s attention; as a result, 
there had been a very free exchange of 
views, and indeed a somewhat sharp dis- 
cussion between them. After this, of course, 
neither of the men could feel that they were 
exactly strangers. 

Had not Dr. Gabriel been too large- 
minded, he was at least too wise to be 
patronizing. Therefore, while he chatted 
brightly with O’Dillon, he made no reference 
to the speech, choosing rather to take it as 
a matter of course. 

“There is my wife,” he broke off in the 
midst of a sentence, beckoning to a little 
woman, who was standing a short distance 
away. “QO’Dillon, allow me to present to you 
Mrs. Gabriel,” with a proud inflection that 
somehow O’Dillon didn’t at all understand. 
“Mrs. Gabriel now,” he went on jocosely, 
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“is responsible for my being here to-night. 
She is a prohibitionist, and every other sort 
of an ‘ist’ that would keep a man from 
being comfortable and selfish. I wonder 
sometimes how, under such discipline, I 
have escaped being a strong-minded man.” 

O’Dillon glanced carelessly at the lady. 
“Extremely commonplace,” was his mental 
comment. And the unenlightened fellow 
actually imagined that he had been more 
discerning than the Doctor himself, or else 
that he was bent on keeping up the pre- 
tense that his wife was what she was not. 

By this time, a number of the leaders of 
the movement had gathered around; and 
much to his disgust, O’Dillon found himself 
being introduced and consulted on all sides. 

Altogether, he was beginning to feel bored 
with the whole affair. He was not a man _ 
to spend his time in exchanging platitudes 
and in shaking hands and bobbing up and 
down like a supple-jack to people in whom 
he did not feel the remotest interest. 
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In the midst of it all he noticed that the 
Doctor and his wife had taken their depart- 
ure, and with them the young woman who 
played the organ. He wondered vaguely 
who she was. The Doctor had at least not 
thought it worth the while to present her ; 
as for that, he was glad of it, he told him- 
self. And yet his mind reverted to it again, 
after he had gone home. He could recall 
the exact expression on her face, when once 
he had glanced at it. Perhaps she was Dr. 
Gabriel’s daughter. Strange he had not 
thought of this before? And yet a moment 
afterward he was disposed to laugh at him- 
self; there could hardly be anything remark- 
able about the fact, since he had not even 
known heretofore that the Doctor had a 
wife. Surely he was growing petty, to 
interest himself in these matters that did 
not concern him. | 

The meetings at the hall continued during 
the week. O’Dillon continued to attend 
them, partly because he felt that he was 
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under a certain obligation to do so, and 
partly because he was interested. While he 
was not ready to acknowledge it, even to 
himself, this coming into touch with people 
who had an idea beyond mere animal com- 
forts, had aroused the better nature within 
him. 

One night, as he went up to the hall, he 
had picked up on the stairs a book, evidently 
the property of one of the singers. He had 
taken it with him, with the purpose of restor- 
ing it, if possible, to its owner. The name, 
Agnes Bond, written on the blank leaf, was, 
however, an unfamiliar one, so he gave the 
matter no further thought. As he turned 
to go, at the close of the meeting, the book 
was still in his hand, he having really for- 
gotten it altogether. Just then some one 
spoke his name, and he turned about to find 
the young lady who he had decided was 
the Doctor’s daughter standing beside him. 

“T see, Mr. O’Dillon, that you have found 


my book,” she said, smiling frankly. 
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“Oh! I didn’t know,” O’Dillon rejoined, 
awkwardly, making no motion toward re- 
storing it to its owner. 


? 


“T knew it by the blue cover,” she went 
on; “J think I must have dropped it on the 
way up.” 

“Yes; I picked it up on the stairs. Is 
that your name ?” he added abruptly, point- 
ing to the name on the blank page. ‘The 
question was asked with such evident seri- 
ousness, that Miss Bond could hardly have 
been offended by it. Nevertheless she 
flushed a little as she answered: 

“Yes, I had the advantage of you. Dr. 
Gabriel told me yours.” 

“But I thought you were Dr. Gabriel’s 
daughter.” 

Then this great, stern-looking creature 
had condescended to think about her! 
Agnes Bond was not a vain woman, nor one 
who courted attention, but being a woman . 
she could not help a feeling of triumph at the 
thought. She smiled a little as she answered: 
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“His daughter? Oh, no; his wife is a 
cousin of mine, and we live in the same 
block.” 

At the end of the week Mr. Mead went 
away, but not until the new “Chapter” had 
been duly organized and officered. So long 
as there was a certain novelty about the 
work, the meetings were well attended, and 
a good deal of enthusiasm was manifested. 
But as the weeks passed, the impetus of the 
great meeting seemed to have almost spent 
itself. One and another of the workmen 
had dropped out, and many of them had 
gone back to their old habits. Even the 
South Abercombe people seemed—many of 
them-—-to have grown tired of the work; 
and altogether the most sanguine of them 
were forced to acknowledge that the work 
was lagging sadly. 

It was early in November—one of those 
raw, gloomy days, and now, as darkness 
came on, it was beginning to rain. O’Dillon 
himself had felt extremely reluctant about 
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going to the meeting, but for all that he 
had not dreamed of doing otherwise. As he 
came back into the hall for his umbrella, he 
met his landlady. She was a coarse, shal- 
low woman, and during the excitement at- 
tendant upon the meetings had been on the 
very top of the wave. 

“You’re going down to the hall, I 
s’pose,” she accosted him. “ Well, there ’s 
not many that wll such a night as this. 
I’m clean discouraged an’ beat out with it 
myself, folks carryin’ on as they do. I tell 
you, there’s a mighty bad crop of young 
folks here in North Abercombe.” 

O’Dillon looked at the woman with ill- 
disguised contempt. More than once of 
late there had pressed upon him the convic- 
tion that it was in home life that North 
Abercombe was lacking. It was a strange 
thought for a man who had no real idea of 
what home meant. Of this much he was 
certain—that this woman, who was prating 
about the failings of the young people, had 
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given no care to those for whom she was by 
nature responsible. He remembered the 
twelve-year-old boy who was allowed to loaf 
about the streets until after honest people 
were in bed, and the sixteen-year-old daugh- 
ter who went to balls and theaters with the 
half-drunken mill boys. 

“Yes,” he rejoined, sarcastically, “ you 
are right about the young people, but it also 
seems that there must have been a very bad 
crop of fathers and mothers.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Two shall be born the whole wide world apart, 

And speak in different tongues, and have no thought 
Each of the other’s being, and no heed. 

And these o’er unknown seas to unknown lands 
Shall cross, escaping wrecks, defying death, 

And all unconsciously shape every act, 

And bend each wandering step to this one end, 

That one day out of darkness they shall meet, 

And read life’s meaning in each other’s eyes.” 


IX, S O’DILLON was about to enter the 
2M hall, he met Dr. Gabriel and his wife 
coming out. 

“This is what I call fortunate,” the doctor 
exclaimed. “JI have just been handed a 
message that will make it necessary for us 
to start for Baltimore to-night. Agnes was 
at the organ, and I failed to get word to 
her. I shall depend on you to tell her, and 
also to see that she gets home safely.” 
Having delivered his commission, as though 
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it were a very small matter, the Doctor 
went his way, leaving O’Dillon in a state of 
dismay that was really comical. 

Miss Bond, however, had not seemed to 
realize the .seriousness of the situation to 
O’Dillon. Indeed, she seemed to make 
nothing at all of the circumstance ; and after 
expressing her concern as to the message 
that had called the Doctor and his wife 
away, had only said: 

“T am sorry to trouble you, Mr. O’Dillon, 
but of course I could not go over to South 
Abercombe alone.” 

O’Dillon had not been gallant enough to 
assure her that the task would be a pleas- 
ure. He was not a man to attempt things 
he knew nothing about, and certainly he 
knew nothing of the art of making fine 
speeches to women. Then he felt sure that 
Agnes Bond was not a woman who cared 
for them. 

In all his after-life O’Dillon never forgot 
that walk — not merely as a matter of 
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sentiment, but that it was an unseen turn- 
ing-point in everything that concerned him. 
Thus far his life had been peculiar, in that 
he had been simply a man among men. 
With the exception of the stupid, grumbling 
mother, whose life had been too weak and 
colorless to leaye an impression upon his 
own vigorous personality, he had come in 
contact only with his own sex. 

And diverse as are the views of God’s 
purpose in so closely interweaving the 
destinies of the sexes, it is at least evi- 
dent that there are in each colors and 
tones that never become apparent until they 
are brought under the influence of the 
other. 

When the two came out of the hall the 
rain was falling softly, and the street lamps 
looked like globes of gold, shining through 
the mist. The streets of North Abercombe 
were not particularly well kept, and the 
water stood in great pools in the warped 
and broken pavements. The walk was a 
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long one, and yet I scarcely think that 
either of these two realized the fact. 

O’Dillon had taken advantage of the 
opportunity to settle a good many matters, 
about which he had been an unconscious 
questioner during the past weeks. 

Miss Bond was a country girl, she in- 
formed him, brought up in Thailey County, 
but she had been in Abercombe for almost 
two years, and was a teacher of Latin and 
botany in Mme. Amble’s school of young 
ladies. 

This last statement had impressed O’Dil- 
lon not a little. While he had the self- 
made man’s characteristic contempt for a 
mere book education, the presence of one to 
whom the mysteries were not mysteries 
inspired a certain respect. He had really 
coveted these things for himself, though he 
was scarcely aware of it. The scholar’s 
passion was inborn. It had led him to take 
advantage of the night-schools, to study and 
to make of himself intellectually what few 
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men would haye done in the face of such — 
difficulties. 

“T had been thinking all my life,” he 
broke out with simple bluntness, “that 
women never talked anything worth listen- 
ing to. And I suppose the most of them 
don’t,” he added, reflectively. “For I re- 
member very well the first time that I saw 
you; I was sure then that you didn’t look 
like the rest.” 

There was something so irresistible in this 
ingenuous tribute, that Miss Bond laughed 
in spite of herself. Sir 

“Pardon me, Mr. O’Dillon,”’ she said, 
when at last she could control her voice, 
“but I fear that you have either been very 
much limited or else very unfortunate in 
your acquaintance among my sex.” 

“No; I never had any acquaintance with 
them at all. I never wished to,” he added 
candidly. “But I commenced to say,” he 
went on, “that I should like very well to 
walk home with you every Friday evening. 
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It would save Dr. Gabriel going a little out 
of his way, and we could talk about a good 
many things in that time. Then, if you 
don’t mind, I could come down here once 
in a while of evenings. 

“T’m pretty busy getting up my designs, 
it is sure. May be you would like to see 
them. But I think I could manage to spare 
the time. Perhaps, though, you do n’t know 
much about me,” he added anxiously, as 
Agnes did not respond to his nazve proposal. 
“T guess, though, Dr. Gabriel can tell you 
about the truth, and I’m thankful that I never 
needed to fear having that told about me.” 

“Dr. Gabriel has told me a good deal 
about you,” she rejoined. “TI, too, am very 
busy, but I shall be glad to see you some- 
times, and I hope that we may become very 
good friends.” 

Agnes did not tell him, however, what 
Dr. Gabriel had said. But, in her own 
room that night she turned the matter over 
again in her mind. 
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It was on that night when he had made 
his earnest appeal to his fellow workmen. 

“There ’s a man for you!” the Doctor had 
declared warmly, as they walked home. 
“He has one of the soundest, truest hearts 
a man ever carried. But he is an infidel, 
and it has warped the case pretty badly. 
He’s the victim, in the first place, of bad 
birth, and in the second place of the most 
unfortunate environments. So he has gone 
on, year after year, building up a sort of 
wall between himself and the world; and 
though I like the fellow I do n’t see for the 
life of me how anything can ever break 
down the wall.” 

“Prayer will find the gate, perhaps,” 
Agnes had said gravely. And the Doctor, 
Christian man though he was, had answered 
with an embarrassed laugh: 

“Oh, yes, but we ’re apt to forget that.” 
But Agnes had not forgotten. 

From that night their friendship ere 
an assured fact. O’Dillon found that his 
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work did not suffer from the evenings spent 
in her sdciety, while the Friday evening 
walk had come to be a thing to be looked 
forward to. While their companionship had 
been friendship in one of its highest types, 
in that it had been one of mutual helpful- 
ness, still it is not to be wondered at that 
these two found it scarcely satisfying. In 
O’Dillon’s heart there had been born a 
delicious hope that had transformed him 
into another being. Not that he was no 
longer ambitious, but ambition was not that 
selfish, hollow thing it had been. Love had 
breathed into it a sweet, new life. As he 
saw his business prospering, his face 
glowed, because it meant more than this— 
it meant taking Agnes from the weary toil 
that it would be such exquisite happiness to 
save her. Every bright, happy home he 
passed now seemed to touch a chord of his 
heart. Some day he would have such a 
home—and unconsciously he had taken on a 
kindlier manner with his men. 
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There were wives at home for whom they 
were toiling, just as he would toil for Agnes 
by and bye; so there was a bond between 
them. The grim look, that had made men 
fear him, was not often on his face in these 
days; and not unfrequently he found him- 
self whistling softly over his work, like the 
boy he had never been. 

There had come, too, a keener sense of 
the beautiful, and a new regard for his own 
personal appearance—that tribute we are 
sure to pay to the eyes of those we love. 
Even in aristocratic South Abercombe 
people would turn to look again at the 
superb-looking young fellow, carefully 
_ dressed, and with a flower in his button- 
hole, strolling down Arch Street on Sunday 
afternoon. 

There was one subject upon which there 
had been no frank conversation between the 
two. QO’Dillon knew that Agnes was a 
deeply religious woman—that she had pro- 
found faith in prayer, and, to tell the truth, 
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he loved her all the better for it. Dut that 
it could ever in any way affect their rela- 
tions had never occurred to him. He did 
not wish to disturb her faith, therefore he 
had studiously avoided the subject. 

“Sbe can never see it as I do,” he had 
said to himself, “unless she comes to my 
standpoint, and God forbid she should ever 
do that!” He did not know that she had 
understood him all the while, and that for 
many months she had been praying for him. 

It can be little wondered at that he went 
from her presence that day his heart sore, 
the very life crushed out of his life; and as 
he went about his work again, the men 
remembered the cold, stern man that for a 
twelve-month they had almost forgotten. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ We can drive a stoneupward for a moment, but it is yet 
true that all stones will forever fall, and whatever instances 
may be quoted against it, it is the privilege of truth to make 
itself believed.” 


(oe how he passed the hours that in- 
JI tervened between his conversation with 
Agnes in the school-room, and the time 
when he was to see her again, only O’Dil- 
lon himself could have told. There were 
times when his heart was full of angry 
upbraidings against her for allowing such a 
thing to come between them. Other women 
might have been so narrow-minded, but he 
had expected something better of her. She 
could not have loved him, he argued, else 
she would never have set up her opinions 
as gods, to demand that they should make 
themselves forever unhappy. 
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Out of the coarse, barren life, love had 
reared for him a woman, beautiful and noble 
in mind and soul. It was a miracle in its 
very being, and a greater miracle in that it 
had been transforming him into something 
like itself. But he had been a fool to make 
believe that his fancy was a living, breath- 
ing woman. Only give him time, and he 
would shake off the delusion, and sneer at 
himself for the folly he had been guilty of. 

Then, treading hard upon these bitter 
reflections, would come a melting remorse. 

What! was he to condemn her for her 
fidelity to her creed ? 

Petty and narrow as it was, faithfulness 
to it meant honor—and that might mean 
everything to a noble soul. And there had 
beset him such a temptation, that even after 
he had vanquished it there was a horrible 
sense of shame remaining. 

Why not go to her and say: “TI believe it 
all; I have been mistaken”? True, all his 
life he had despised a lie; but then he had 
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never been tempted; never in all the world 
had there been anything worth lying for 
before. Was his sense of honor, that rude 
god to which he had been bowing, worth 
serving, when the price was like this? Jf 
there were a God (and he believed there 
must be somewhere), he had given him 
reason with which to weigh, and volition to 
make his own choice. Jf there were no 
higher law than that man had made unto 
himself, what, after all, were right and 
wrong, but relative things, to be valued only 
by that which had been dropped into the 
other side of the balance? And what had 
there been in his barren life worth weighing 
against this peerless woman, who had power 
to lift the shadows from off his heart, and 
make him happy like other men? If—and 
if—and if—. Poor, blind soul, bruising and 
beating itself in the darkness! For a time, 
cut loose from all that had held him fast, it 
seemed as though reason itself were slipping 
away from him. 
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At last, however, with an almost super- 
human effort he seemed to wrench himself 
from these torturing suggestions. They 
were only false allurements; he saw it all 
now. Agnes was right. He had wanted to 
tempt her into that which he despised in 
himself, and must eventually despise in her 
had she yielded. It was all plain to him 
now. Henceforth he must walk life’s way, 
a lonely, broken-hearted man. But come 
what might, he would not part company 
with his honor. Even had it been possible 
for him, a man whose life was a lie was no 
fit companion for such a woman as Agnes 
Bond. Then in time she would have found 
out, and she would have come to doubt him. 
There could be nothing in the world of tor- 
ment more dreadful than this. 

And so the face that met Agnes Bond 
that night wore a look of weary hopeless- 
ness that made her heart ache with pity. 
She greeted him very gently, holding his 
hand for a moment, with a touch of 
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mute sympathy, compassion shining in her 
eyes. 

“You have suffered,” she said, looking at 
him again remorsefully, when they had sat 
down. “I did wrong in letting you go away 
yesterday, while we understood each other 
so little. There were things I might have 
said long ago, only, when one is a woman, 
such things are not easy.” 

O’Dillon had scarcely spoken. After 
what had been, her words seemed too much 
for him. He had come to say good-bye; 
and what more was there for them to say? 

“We must try to understand each other,” 
she went on. “ You will tell me everything 
—all about yourself? I am not sure that I 
understand you, Brian.” 

O’Dillon sighed wearily. 

“There is not much to tell. I think you 
know that these things that you make so 
much of mean nothing at all to me. People 
call me an infidel, and I suppose it is true; 
though I am not one of those noisy dolts 
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who outstrip all credulity by declaring that 
the world has no Master that made it, and 
deny facts that, while they are a part of 
your religion, have nothing to do with 
proving it. I do not deny that those old 
Hebrews, who, being a little above the rest 
of the world, wrought out of their fancies 
the higher idea of the one God, and that 
they came to believe they were his favor- 
ites; nor that Jesus Christ, the reformer of 
two thousand years ago, was crucified be- 
cause his ambition led him to assume too 
much for himself. But for me to accept the 
ranting of the ancient prophets, who were 
only mad with religious frenzy, as more than 
human genius; or to believe that the would- 
be King of the Jews was sent from God in 
any sense that I or any other man was not, 
is out of the question.” 

He had grown excited as he spoke, but 
raising his eyes he saw Agnes regarding him 
with a quiet smile, that disturbed him more 
than actual opposition could have done. 
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“Brian,” she said, slowly taking a small 
pocket Bible from the table, “I am going to 
ask you to read this book—to read it 
thoughtfully and honestly, as a student 
would read it.” 

O’Dillon took the book out of her hand 
and began mechanically to turn the leaves. 

“Oh, of course I will read it; I will do 
anything you ask, Agnes,” his voice break- 
ing pitifully, “but, dear, it is of no use. I 
have read what some of your greatest men 
said about these things, and it only made 
matters worse.” 

“About what things ?” 

“ About—about a hundred things, that 
neither you nor any one else could believe, 
until you had turned the key on your reason 
and sense of justice.” 

“But that is indefinite,” she persisted. 
“You must be more explicit.” 

O’Dillon colored. There had come to him 
that perhaps, after all of his bold words, he did 
not really know what he was talking about. 
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“Well, for one thing,” speaking desper- 
ately, “that God made us low and vile, in- 
capable of doing a single good thing, until 
it pleased him to send down some miraculous 
agent to make us over, and then sends 
millions of souls to perdition for being just 
what he made them, or that he was so angry 
with the world that nothing but the murder 
of his only Son would satisfy his blood- 
thirsty passion. Why, there’s nothing in 
heathen mythology half so horrible as that. 
And that is your conception of a God of 
love!” 

“T don’t wonder at your refusing to 
believe such things,’ Agnes answered 
dryly. O’Dillon stared at her for a moment. 

“Yes; I have known some of them that 
took the Bible pick and choice, but that 
wouldn’t suit me any better,” he said. 
“Indeed, I believe that I like the old- 
fashioned sort better, who swallowed it just 
as they found it, and if it stuck in their 
throats made believe it did n’t.” 
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“Then you haye never read the Bible at 
all,” she answered composedly; “but you 
have been reading what some one else has 
said of it, else you would never have thought 
of these atrocious things. Was that honest, 
Brian, to have taken all this at second 
hand, when you might have gone to the 
real authority ?” 

“Well, perhaps not. But you could 
hardly expect anything else, since I was 
never interested. But forall that, there are 
some things in the book of which I am sure, 
that are extremely contradictory.” 

“ Just as you might find in any book of a 
hundred pages if you didn’t use a grain of 
common sense in reading it. And just 
because I am anxious to have you read it 
intelligently, I have marked some things 
which I wish you to read carefully, and also 
to note the circumstances under which they 
were written. Afterward you will find in 
the Gospels markings where some of these 
prophecies were fulfilled. Not but that you 
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would see these wonderful things yourself,” 
she went on, her eyes kindling. “Of course, 
cunning men might have fitted them to- 
gether after a fashion. They have done 
such things. But deceivers always leave a 
smooth extertor. The difficulties lie under- 
neath. But here it is different, and it is 
only those who look most intently into the 
Bible who behold its perfect symmetry.” 

O’Dillon took the book again, this time 
handling it with something like reverence. 

“T rely on your honor,” she continued. 
“The man who can trample upon these 
things and refuse to examine them for him- 
self, is not a man of honor. I could not 
have him even fora friend. But you, Brian, 
Iam convinced that, after you have found 
the truth, not for one moment will you stand 
where you are.” 

“Tf it is possible for me to read that book 
as an honest man,” O’Dillon began slowly, 
“JT will do it. But, O Agnes, what if, after 
all I can do, it is of no use? 
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In all his after-life O’Dillon never forgot 
the look of supreme confidence that shone 
in her face as she answered: 

“Tf, after you have honestly tried it—if 
the only means God has left to draw the 
world to him should fail, then I should feel 
it my duty to walk beside you the rest of 
the way and help bear the burdens of one 
who, through no fault of his own, was with- 
out God and without hope in the world!” 


CHAPTER X. 


Let truth and falsehood grapple! Who ever knew truth 
to be worsted in a free and open encounter ? — Milton. 


JAS O'DILLON walked away from the 

2% house that night, his mind was filled 
with but one thought—the magnificent faith 
of Agnes Bond. 

He felt that he had never really known 
her before. Daring as he was, he be- 
lieved that he would scarcely have had 
the temerity to think of her as he had 
allowed himself to think of her of late, 
had he ever seen her like this. Any other 
woman would have weakened her cause by 
arguments and explanations, he believed, 
but there had been no fear in her clear eyes, 
as she had given the book into his hands. 
Of course, he meant to keep his promise. 
A promise had never been a light vain to 
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him, and this one meant more than any 
other one had done. Not that he shared 
her hope—he knew, he told himself. 

There must be, though, something wonder- 
ful in a book that could control such a 
woman as Agnes. But even this thought 
failed to stir a curious feeling within him. 
Ordinarily the thirst for knowledge would 
have made him eager to read; but his heart 
was too heavy even for this. 

Suddenly, as he walked, a drop of rain 
splashed upon his hand. It had been a hot, 
windless day, and now the sky was overcast 
with black, ragged clouds. For an hour 
‘there had been a low roll of thunder that 
told of a slowly approaching storm. A 
great whirl of wind came down the street, 
and in a moment the storm burst upon him. 
Carefully placing Agnes’ book under his 
coat, he rushed on, in a moment gaining 
the shelter of the bridge. But the fury of 
the storm was soon spent, and before he 
reached his boarding-house the moon had 
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broken dike a serene, white face, through a 
rift in the black clouds. 

It was late, but he was in no mood for 
sleep. Lighting the gas, he sat down, and 
taking the Bible from his pocket, began 
slowly to turn the leaves. 

“The scepter shall not depart from Judah, 
nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come.” A line had been drawn 
around these words, and he paused to read. 

Little attention as he had given the mat- 
ter, he was sufficiently acquainted with the 
state of Jewish politics during the first cen- 
tury, and that immediately preceding it, to 
see why Agnes had called attention to it. 
Asa part of one of the books written un- 
doubtedly many centuries before the advent 
of the Christ, the prophecy was remarkable. 
But these references to things that history 
corroborates had been easily inserted in the 
ancient writings by desperate and cunning 
men intent upon bolstering up their new 
faith. For a minute O’Dillon’s lip curled 
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sarcastically at this appeal to his credulity. 
Only a moment, then a baffled look came in 
its place. If these things had, as he had 
averred, been put here by the supporters of 
the religion of Jesus Christ, how was it that 
the same Scriptures were held intact by the 
Jews, whose very life depended on the 
branding of the Galilean as an impostor? 
No; whatever else he might stand upon, if 
he were to read honestly, he must abandon 
this. Then there were other questions that 
it involved. His eye began to kindle with 
interest. It might not prove so dull a task, 
after all. He began to turn backward and 
read. Truly there were some marvelous 
things here. The writer had at least 
been very accurate in dealing with mat- 
ters of which he could have then had no 
knowledge. 

For an hour O’Dillon read on with no 
deeper incentive that that of an awakened 
curiosity. The clock below was striking 
one. He had examined only two of Agnes’ 
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readings, but so many other things had 
caught his attention. It was a wonderful 
book, after all; and it would interest him all 
the more because he could read it just as 
he had read Guizot and Hume. It was a 
book, like other books, with its strong points 
and its shameless weaknesses. It was not 
the work of base-minded impostors, but 
rather of dreamy fanatics, who had sought 
to build into something imperishable their 
own fancies. He believed now that he, of 
all men, could read impartially. He was 
neither a keen-eyed agnostic, rejecting all 
because he hated the source, nor yet a 
crawling fanatic, who read with the eyes of 
his reason closed, lest he should see some- 
- thing that would shake his faith. 

But what if, after all, Agnes were right ? 
It was the first time the thought had ever 
come to him like this. Could that book, in 
which Agnes was willing to trust every- 
thing, convince him, though the whole bent 
of his nature were antagonistic to this 
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masterful superstition? He shoved the book 
impatiently into his desk, and, extinguishing 
the light, went hurriedly to bed. 

Every night he read some of the verses 
Agnes had marked and, though he read 
with the punctilious manner of a schoolboy, 
he found them full of suggestions that 
tempted him to thought in spite of himself. 

Only once during this time did he go to 
see Agnes. He found her busy preparing 
for her departure. The school was to close 
in a week and she was going back to the 
country. Somehow since the last meeting 
he had half dreaded to see her. She had 
made no effort to introduce the subject of 
which they had talked, but had kept up 
her part of the somewhat desultory con- 
versation. By and bye, however, his mind 
seemed to revolt at the insincerity on his 
part. 

“T am afraid I shall not get on very 
well with the readings when you haye 
gone,” 
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“Then you have begun ?” her face light- 
ing up eagerly. There was a wistful look 
in her eyes that smote his heart. 

“Oh, yes; and I’m rather glad you put me 
in the way of it,” he replied with a lightness 
that, under the circumstances, was little 
short of brutal. “I am deeply interested 
already. Only there are a good many 
things that I shall have to ask you to ac- 
count for ’”>— 

“Tf it were a book that needed to be 
accounted for, I should not have given it to 
you,” she answered, scornfully. 

O’Dillon looked up in great surprise. 
The look was so unlike Agnes. There are 
a few natures so wanting in worldly pride 
as not to shrink from revealing their wounds 
to those who have inflicted them, especially 
if they are from the hands they loved and 
trusted. 

That Brian O’Dillon could treat as a light 
matter this subject upon which hung the 
issues of their two lives, had hurt Agnes 
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almost beyond endurance. While he was 
dimly aware of this fact, he had not consid- 
ered the more occult one, that a woman 
usually resorts to the mask of displeasure to 
hide that which is much deeper and more 
painful. 

“Agnes,” he said, speaking humbly, “ in- 
deed the reading of that book is no light 
thing to me. I own that I have been 
astonished, and since I have begun to read 
I have come to wonder less at many things. 
But as to hoping that I can ever see these 
things as you see them—indeed, dear, you 
must not. It was because I could not bear 
that you should suffer the disappointment 
that must come from such a hope, that I 
spoke as I did just now. Those prophets, 
whose poetry had a fire that is unknown in 
the cold, practical world, were—they must 
have been—men with impulses above their 
fellows. AsI see it, they looked at a world 
suffering and gone wrong, and out of its 
needs, poetic fancy created an ideal Christ. 
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Then centuries after men wove these char- 
acteristics into the life of Jesus, the Gali- 
lean teacher. I can understand very well, 
now, how it appeals to such loving natures 
as your own.” 

“And, O Brian, is there nothing in it 
that appeals to you?” she questioned re- 
proachfully. 

“JT am not sure that I can make you 
understand,” he answered, slowly. “ You, 
Agnes, were born in another atmosphere. 
The reverence that must always restrain — 
you from seeing these things impartially, 
came to you almost with dawning conscious- 
ness. But with me—oh, my poor girl, don’t 
you see it is different? Those years when 
I saw the world with such eyes as you never 
saw it, how could I forget? I see now how 
it might have been a blessing to have been 
born blind to truths that only make life 
hard and hopeless. If it will make your 
heart any the less heavy, Agnes, I will tell 
you that I would give everything if I could 
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but share with you that beautiful dream that 
will make it easier for you, even with your 
woman’s heart, to bear this, than it can be 
for me. Still I will read your story to the 
end, but I have promised to be honest.” 
“That is my hope,” Agnes answered, 
confidently, “and I thank God for it.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


“The senses folding thick and dark 
Above the stifled soul within 
We guess diviner things beyond, 
And yearn for them with yearning fond; 
We struggle blindly to a mark 
Believed in but not seen.”’ 


(OS ARLY in the following week Agnes 
“27 went back to the country. While 
O’Dillon had not often seen her more than 
twice during the week, the fact that she had 
gone made every day seem strangely lonely. 

Work had fallen off, and the greater 
number of the shops were running on greatly 
reduced force. Now that his work seemed 
to drive him less he took more time for 
study. . 

Agnes had marked freely the prophecies 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah, therefore he had 


lingered longest over these. 
107 
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At first he had read only the parts she . 
had marked, but after the wonderful fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah, he had gone back 
and read the entire book. Coming back to 
it, he read it again and marveled more than 
at first. 

What manner of man was this, he ques- 
tioned, who in the midst of a gross, sensual 
generation, had dared to draw so lofty and 
beautiful a conception of the Messiah? The 
song was of a king coming, not with the 
mighty armies of a David, nor yet with the 
luxurious splendor of a Solomon amid the 
shouting and songs of the multitude. With 
sorrowful cadence he tells the story. De- 
spised, rejected, wounded—led as a lamb to 
the slaughter! What a king, to picture to 
a people greedy for gold and jewels, and 
worldly power! A king 


g, who gave rarer 
gifts than these—love, compassion—his own 
life! Two thousand years of culture, and 
yet he believed that few even now could 


rise to the discernment of this character, 
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great in its spiritual beauty. For a long 
time, Brian O’Dillon sat pondering these 
wonderful words. Agnes believed that they 
were God’s own words put into human 
speech. Well, 2f God ever had spoken 
through human lips, one might well believe 
it. Jf—that small word that six months 
ago had no place in his creed, had slipped 
unperceived under the foundations of his 
unbelief. 

After he had finished the prophecies, 
some unforseen tangles in his work had for 
a time put an end to his studies. 

Late one Saturday night he had come up 
to his room, and throwing himself into a 
seat near the window, began to read the 
gospel by St. Matthew. At first he was 
very weary, and read seeing the words, and 
yet not knowing what he read. But as he 
turned another page, the weary look left his 
face, and his whole attitude betokened an 
awakening interest. The Baptist, that 
strange preacher of the wilderness, had 
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come upon the scene. With every burning, 
trenchant sentence, the picture became more 
real. The uncompromising message, char- 
acteristic of the man, the excited multitudes 
crowding down to the banks of the Jordan 
—the artistic sense within him was stirred 
at the splendid realism of the picture. But 
where had he seen it before? What was it 
that it brought to his mind? Suddenly, as 
he pondered, there seemed to pass before 
him, as on a printed page, the words: “The 
voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” And 
again: “ Behold I send my messenger before 
my face.” He remembered now just how 
they had looked, with the faint line Agnes 
had drawn beneath them. 

Astonishing as it may seem, never, until 
to-night, had he read for himself a single 
paragraph from the New Testament. And 
yet it becomes less surprising when we take 
into consideration the fact that there are 
men in our schools that have taken pains to 
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acquaint themselves with the religions and 
politics of-every nation that has been known 
under the sun, and yet have felt no shame 
in confessing their ignorance of the great 
Book of civilization. 

He had believed himself to be a man of 
unbiased mind, and yet thus far he had 
been bound hand and foot by the most stub- 
born prejudice. Indeed, to such an extent 
had this been the case, that while he had 
said little upon the subject, never since the 
days when he had gone unwillingly with 
his mother and sat listening to the mumbling 
priest, had he entered a-house of worship. 

For a long time he read on, scarcely 
looking up until he had finished the parable 
of the ruined house upon the sand, with 
which Matthew closes his account of the 
sermon on the mount. Now and again he 
had come upon some precept, made familiar 
by quotation; but coming as it seemed to, 
to-night, direct from the lips of one to whose 
character he had learned, even in the fresh 
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dawning of prophesy, to do homage, the effect 
can not easily be imagined. The avidity 
with which he went from page to page can 
not well be understood by those to whom it 
is a familiar story. But he did not care to 
read further. These words were worthy of 
more than a simple reading. He wanted 
time for meditation. On the whole, they 
were not disquieting thoughts that came to 
him, as he sat in his office on that bright 
Sunday morning following. He was glad 
there was no work to distract his thoughts, 
as he had reached and took up the Book to 
read again the words that had last night 
fastened so deeply upon his mind. Whether 
these precepts had been conceived and set 
in order by Jesus Christ, or by some other 
man, they were at least the traces of some 
great one that had lived upon the earth. 
Here, he mused, one might find a clear 
solution of the problems that vexed the 
world, as he knew it—the world where men 
struggled with vice and poverty and against 
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each other. Why might not men be taught 
to admire and copy this man’s life? Not 
as a being who had actually lived upon 
the earth, but as the ideal of all man- 
hood. 

It was a cool, cloudy day, such as some- 
times comes even in mid-summer, and a 
delicious breeze was blowing up from the 
river. After dinner O’Dillon took his hat 
and walked out past the long line of shops 
to where the cottages of the workmen had 
been built in zigzag rows along the northern 
branch of the river. As he passed one of 
them, with its bare, sun-baked yard and 
broken fence, a woman came out and called 
to him. She was a strapping young Irish 
woman, with a certain bold beauty, in spite 
of her slatternly dress. 
 “Tt’s all on account of Jim, sor,” she 
began deprecatingly, as she came to the 
gate, rubbing her swollen eyes with the 
corner of her greasy apron. Maggie was a 
good-natured girl, who had worked in the 
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shop till she had consented to unite her 
destiny with that of Jim Sullivan. 

“Has Jim been drinking again, Maggie ?” 
he asked, with some show of interest. 

“Oh, it’s not jest the dhrinkin’, if you 
plaze, sor. He do jest spend this mortal 
day an’ ivery blissed cint in his pockets 
with them carruds down at Mr. Bailey’s 
sheds.” 

“ How is that? JI don’t understand.” 

Whereupon Maggie explained how these 
men and boys had been congregating on 
Sundays in one of Mr. Bailey’s empty ware- 
rooms and engaging in a mild form of gamb- 
ling, and how Jim had come home every 
time without a cent in his pockets. 

“An’ it’s plenty of whisky they have, 
too,” she added sagaciously, “an’ it’s me 
that’s been tellin’ Jim that Mr. O’Dillon 
was a gintleman that would n’t have such 
carryin’ on among his men; but it’s niver a 
bit of attention he’ll pay to me,” with a 
lugubrious sigh. O’Dillon assured Maggie 
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that he would see what could be done, and 
turning-about he retraced his footsteps in 
the direction of the Bailey Iron Works. 

Back of the shops, and completely hidden 
from the street, was a large wareroom that 
had been several years ago abandoned. 
Last summer it had been used as a dance 
hall, and a platform had been erected at one 
side of the entrance. 

O’Dillon came up unobserved, and it was 
not until he had stood for some moments in 
the doorway that the men were aware of his 
presence. The room had been fitted up with 
tables, and was more than half filled with 
men and boys, who were engaged in various 
games. of chance, of the nature of which 
O’Dillon had little knowledge. Bottles 
were being passed freely about, and several 
of the men were in a state of intoxication. 

At sight of him, a hush fell over the noisy 
crowd. Several of the men were his em- 
ployés, and all of them more or less known 
to him. Some of them were evidently 
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abashed by his presence, while others glared 
resentfully at him. They were aware that 
they were amenable to the law for what they 
were doing, and felt decidedly uneasy as 
they saw him standing in the doorway, with 
folded arms, gravely taking in the scene. 
A ruffian, who hated O’Dillon for his sue- 
cess and for his decency, sprang up with an 
oath and demanded that he make known 
his business. O’Dillon did not deign to 
change his position, but answered quietly 
that he was under the impression that he 
would find some of his friends here, with 
whom he wished to have a few words. It 
was with them alone that his business had 
to do. At this there was a shout of applause 
from some of O’Dillon’s men, whereupon 
some one cried out: 

“Were all your friends, Mr. O’Dillon. — 
Let us hear what you have to say!” 

And almost before he was aware of it he 
found himself hurried up to the platform by 
the noisy crowd. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“ We have found him, of whom Moses in the law and the 


prophets did write.” 


FOR a moment O’Dillon stood facing 
> the grinning, expectant crowd, bewil- 
dered by the strangeness of the situation. 
Only a moment, and then something in the 
sea of faces before him seemed to communi- 
cate itself to his brain, unlocking thoughts 
and feelings of which he had not known 
himself. 

“Men,” he began, looking about him, 
“ you all know that this is not of my choos- 
ing. Icame here this afternoon to see some 
men who are my friends, and because of 
that I felt as though I had a right to have a 
word with them. But since you are deter- 
mined on hearing it, I’ve only got to say 
that you asked for it yourselves. 2 ve 
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stood with some of you in a good many 
troubles; we’ve been hand-in-hand when 
starvation seemed staring us in the face— 
when the hands you looked to for bread 
were clinched fists. But this afternoon I’ve 
been out over the flats, and I’ve seen your 
children hungry and dirty, and your women 
worn out and discouraged, not because 
there ’s no bread, and no money to buy it; 
not because some rich man has turned 
against them, but because you are against 
them yourselves. These men here that 
have been staking their money and losing 
it will go home to-night, with every cent of 
it in some other fool’s pocket, and if their 
women dare to ask them for a cent they ’ll 
raise the neighborhood with their curses, 
And the rest of you that have money in 
your pockets you never earned—much good 
itll do you! It’ll be in Mike Kerr’s bank 
before midnight, and you’ll go home and 
abuse your families and break up the dishes, 
and to-morrow go to your work not fit to 
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give any man an honest day for his money. 
Last winter I thought the Temperance 
Chapter would be a good thing. And so it 
would have been if you had stuck to your 
promises; but you didn’t. So I’ve made 
up my mind that what we need is something 
behind the promises. We have had our 
guilds and our unions, and yet there’s never 
been much real union after all. Hvery man 
of you has been on the strike for number 
one, ready to crush even your own wives 
and children if they dared to interfere with 
your way of enjoying yourself. Now that’s 
selfishness, and it’s selfishness that’s at the 
bottom of the whole trouble. 

“T’ve been reading some of late about a 
man-—a workingman he was, too—a poor 
carpenter, who lived a good many years 
ago, and he seemed to have solved the whole 
matter. He was a man that never had a 
thought for his own interests. He never 
even had a home, but wandered about over 
those rough hills, barefooted and hungry 
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sometimes, trying to cast the devil of selfish- 
ness out of men and make them brothers. 
He didn’t try to do it, either, by a lot of 
defiant threats, but laid down such a set of 
rules, and lived such a life that, if it was 
followed, this eternal pitting of man against 
man would be out of the question. I’m not 
telling it as a fact that such a man ever 
really lived, though it doesn’t seem much 
more wonderful than that some other man 
made it all up. If he did, there’s never 
been such a man since.” 

There was something in O’Dillon’s man- 
ner that had fastened itself upon his hearers 
from the very first. And now, as he paused, 
there was a breathless silence, that told that 
they were anxious to have him go on. For 
a moment he hesitated; then putting his 
hand into his pocket, he drew out Agnes’ 
Bible and held it up before them. A mur- 
mur of surprise broke over his audience. 
“Men,” he said, “you see this book. I 
‘suppose that a good many of you have heard 
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that O’Dillon was an infidel—that he hated 
the churéh and denounced this book as a 
fraud. Well, whatever I may have thought, 
none of you ever heard me say that. Buta 
while ago I saw that if I wanted to be an 
honest man, I must either stop sneering at 
it, or else read it for myself. Now, I’m 
going to read you a bit of it, and if there’s 
any of you here that don’t want to listen to 
it, I’m not here to trap you. You’re free 
to go or stay.” 

There was a slight stir in the rear of the 
building. O’Dillon waited for a moment, 
but not a man left the house. He opened 
the book and began to read from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Before he had read a 
paragraph, the strangeness of the situation 
had vanished. The depth and beauty of 
what he was reading burst upon him, as it 
had not when he had read it alone. 

“Do you hear that?” he cried. “No man 
ever spoke those words.” With a swift- 
ness that would never have been possible 
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to a slower, narrower mind, his whole base 
of thought had changed. It seemed to 
him as though he were swinging out before 
his hearers globes of many colored lights 
that had just come flashing through his own 
darkened brain. It was an hour never to 
be forgotten. 

Theologians would doubtless have been 
shocked by his conception, and yet they 
were those of one who had heard the Christ 
in a mind unclouded by medizyal supersti- 
tions and the conflicting theories of men. 
Truly, Brian O’Dillon could receive the 
kingdom of God like a child. The men 
seemed to hold their breath as he read of 
the house down by the stream. The sand 
seemed to be slipping from beneath it. For 
amoment it tottered, and then was swept 
away in the awful flood. 

“Look!” as though pointing to the 
broken, twisted timbers. “That’s what- 
we ’ve been getting ready for, living like 
brutes, with no ear for anything but our 
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own selfish groans. I don’t say we’ve not 
been to blame, but some of us never knew 
about this better way. I don’t know much 
yet myself, but, God helping me (for there 
is a good God somewhere), I am going to 
study this man and stand by what he says. 
Who he was I’m not just sure; but a man 
that never lifted a finger in his own behalf 
will do to trust.” 

As O’Dillon stepped down from the plat- 
form, the men stepped aside, but no one 
spoke to him. As he reached the door, 
however, a big fellow with a good-natured 
face mounted one of the tables. 

“T’ve got a good bit of money here,” he 
said, holding up a roll of bills, “and if the 
rightful owners ’ll come here an’ get it, 
youll save me a lot of trouble hunting you 
out, gentlemen. “I’m with what Mr. 
O’Dillon says. Square dealing with each 
other, before we ask as much of our bosses.” 

O’Dillon was very weary. He went di- 
rectly to his room and, throwing himself 
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upon his couch, he lay for a long time 
watching the red and yellow tints fade out 
of the sky, and trying to explain himself to 
himself. By and bye, as the stars began to 
come out in the sky, he got up, and lighting 
his lamp, began to read where he had left 
off. At last he came to that night in the 
upper room, the supper, the walk out to the 
garden, the drowsy disciples, his heart all 
the while growing tender within him. The 
forsaken Christ alone before his enemies— 
on he read through the brutal arraignment 
to the crown of thorns and the cross. It 
scarcely needed the line Agnes had drawn. 
He remembered : “He was wounded for our 
transgressions; he was bruised for our 
iniquities.” 

Suddenly the book dropped from his hand. 
Dropping his head upon the table, O’Dillon, 
who had never in all his life shed tears, 
began to sob alond. It was not the story 
of the physical pain that had touched 
him; it was the desolation of spirit—the 
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wounded love that seemed to break his 
heart. 

A gust of wind came in at the open win- 
dow, stirring the leaves of the book before 
him. For a moment he raised his head, 
his eyes catching these words: “We have 
found him, of whom Moses in the law and 
the prophets did write.” Had he indeed 
found him? At first there had been a half 
defined fear that he would. Now in its 
stead there had come a passionate longing 
after the One he had followed from the first 
word of prophecy, down to the trial and the 
cross. Again he dropped his head. He 
had begun to think more slowly. He was 
going back over what he had read, fitting it 
together piece by piece. He remembered 
what Agnes had said—“TIt is only those who 
look intently who see its perfect symmetry.” 

So the night wore on. Occasionally a 
wagon rumbled down the street, or a belated 
traveler hurried by, but O’Dillon sat un- 
heeding and unhearing. 
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At length it seemed to have come to an 
end. He looked at his watch. It wanted 
twenty minutes of three. He thought of 
Agnes. Poor little girl! Perhaps she was 
awake and praying for him. He wished 
she knew. He arose, closing the book and 
lifting his eyes with a look of one who 
was praying, repeated solemnly, “J believe 
that Jesus is the Son of God!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“Truth is not strife, 
Nor is it to strife allied ; 
It is error that is bred 
Of storm by rage and pride, 
Calmness is truth.” 
cave first thought that came to O’Dil- 
“lon the following morning was that 
he must lose no time in seeing Agnes. 
While the resolutions of last night had not 
weakened, there had come an uncertainty 
as to just what should be his next step, that 
made him desire to talk the matter over 
with her. The change of purpose and con- 
viction that he had undergone implied, as 
he knew, a complete change in the habits 
and relations of his life. However, he was 
in doubt as to whether it would be necessary 
for him to identify himself with some of the 
religious people, whom no doubt he had 
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greatly misjudged. Therefore, he dis- 
patched a note to Agnes, saying that he 
would, if possible, be with her the following 
evening. 

The home of Agnes Bond was on the 
outskirts of the town of Blenhem, that lay 
more than two hundred miles south of 
Abercombe. Her people were poor. While 
Ethan Bond and his wife were of frugal 
habit, they had literally adhered to the 
Scriptural injunction to lay not up for them- 
selves treasures upon the earth, since such 
had at least not been one of the results of 
their marital partnership. Indeed, Ethan 
Bond was one of the few men who did not 
aspire to such a thing; having food and 
raiment, he was not only content, but deeply 
grateful. And there was far greater anxiety 
on his part that Job Light, with his ten 
children, should succeed in paying for his 
small house, than that their “rainy day ” fund, 
that Elizabeth had deposited in the bank 
on their wedding day, should be increased. 
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He was a religious man, by nature, and 
his early training had been such as to fos- 
ter his natural inclinations. He had been 
brought up in one of the strictest of the 
modern sects, and before he reached man- 
hood had been considered authority in its 
particular tenets. Upon his marriage he 
had gotten himself up from his father’s 
house and from among his own kindred, and 
had journeyed to a country which he knew 
not of, save by rumors that had come to his 
ears of a great country and cheap lands. 
Here in this new country were people 
from all points of the compass and of many 
religious persuasions. For the first time in 
his life Ethan Bond heard the authority of 
his own creed called in question. These 
men were men of habitually sober mind, 
and the chief theme of conversation when 
they met was some knotty point in theology. 
Finding himself set upon, on one side by a 
Universalist and on the other by an Ar- 
minian, Ethan Bond had entered willingly 
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enough into the fray. But he soon was 
made to realize that, however strong he 
might be in his own convictions, he was not 
sufficiently equipped to defend them; and 
after having been badly worsted, first by 
one opponent and then by the other, he had 
begun to study the Bible, in search of some- 
thing to bolster up the views that he had 
taken from his father unquestioningly. But 
to his dismay, instead of strengthening his 
belief, his mind only became the more un- 
settled. It was at about this time that there 
came to his home one night an old man, 
asking for a few days’ board and lodging. 
The man, who was one of the earlier con- 
verts of the Reformation, had been with 
Campbell and other strong men in some of 
the severest encounters. With the disin- 
terested zeal that characterized the men of 
that day, he had started out, with no thought 
of compensation, on his mission of rallying 
men to the simple standards, planted by the 
inspired apostles. That men should hail 
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with other than joyful hearts the prospect 
of such a union had not seemed possible. 
While he and other men of his ilk were 
undoubtedly men of clear vision, they erred 
at least in this, that they believed that any 
movement could easily overthrow that most 
stubborn of all stubborn forces—religious 
prejudice. Forgetful of the fact that, even 
with the marvelous inception of the work at 
Pentecost, and the subsequent confirmation 
of apostolic authority, the apostles left the 
world without having made any marked 
inroads upon the religious prejudice of their 
time, some of these men dropped back from’ 
the work, discouraged that the world did not 
at once embrace the ideas they set forth. 
- Hence, after a year of travel on foot across 
the Ohio Valley, Elder Bannock had re- 
turned to his home, his faith in the oracles 
of God still strong, but his enthusiasm sadly 
quenched. 

His visit to Blenhem, however, was in the 
first stages of his journey westward. At 
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the home of Ethan Bond, he had been 
received with simple hospitality. He had 
at once made known his mission, and his 
host had given him a candid hearing, also 
taking great pains to spread the news that 
a strange preacher would speak in the 
school-house. 

There were few things in Elder Bannock’s 
sermons that might not be preached to-day 
in the pulpit of any “orthodox” sect with- 
out exciting more than a passing notice, for, 
while these pioneers died with their fond 
hopes unrealized, the lapse of half a century 
shows the unmistakable trend of the stream 
of religious thought to be in that direction. 
But Blenhem, like the rest of the world, was 
not yet prepared for such ultraism. The 
Bible might be the power of God unto 
salvation, but not less sacred were the 
formulated opinions of pious men, that for 
centuries had been their religious shibbo- 
leths. So far from being, as we from our 
distance might condemn them, dishonest and 
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insincere, they were really heroic; and the 
spirit that had led them to fly to the defense 
of that which, with all its errors, was most 
sacred, was nothing short of this. 

Never in the history of all Blenhem had 
there been such hauling down of dusty 
Bibles, and such heated disputings, as there 
had been during Elder Bannock’s meeting. 
There had been those who had received the 
Word with gladness. Among these was 
Kthan Bond. His steps were directed, 
however, not so much by the elder’s exhor- 
tations, as by the Word, to which the old 
man’s preaching had driven him. He was 
aman of ready wit and of a naturally logi- 
cal bent of mind, therefore his repudiation 
of his old beliefs had been complete, and he 
had straightway become one of the most 
zealous of those who contended for a return 
to the old paths. 

The score or more of converts, the direct 
result of the elder’s meeting, had gathered 
themselves together and built the modest 
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meeting-house on the edge of the village. 
Here these sturdy men and women through 
many successive years had met on each 
recurring Lord’s day, and broke the bread 
in His memory, and read the Word, often 
without comment. 

The fact that they were forced to meet on 
every hand a theory that had declared 
insufficient the means that God had chosen 
to save men, by supplementing them by 
miraculous visions and dreams, had opened 
the danger on the other hand, that tended 
to the neglect of their spiritual relations 
with God. And yet the influence of one 
man had saved the church from falling into 
this common error. 

Amos Weidman, a young German of 
humble birth, had been one of the charter 
members of the congregation. While 
wholly uneducated, he was a man of sweet 
spirit, and dreamy, poetic temperament. 
And, though no man’s faith was more 
firmly intrenched, prayer, rather than 
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debate, was his stronghold. His brethren 
might hold up Christ, the lawgiver—but he 
dwelt rather on Christ, the loving, the ten- 
der one, who drew rather than drove men. 

Ethan Pond could divide the Word with 
logic, but it was Amos Weidman’s gentle 
pleading, in broken words, that touched the 
worldly young men aad maidens, and under 
which even Ethan Bond’s children were 
brought to Christ. 

It had been one of Ethan’s keenest re- 
grets that his age and lack of education 
prevented him from devoting his life to the 
ministry of the Word. But from the time 
that his two boys were in dresses, he had 
indulged the hope that one or both of them 
might take up this work. Here he was 
doomed to disappointment. They were good 
boys, to be sure, never chafing under pa- 
rental restraint, but neither of them had dis- 
played a religious bent of mind, nor did they 
evince the least fondness for study. They 
were ready to take up the most arduous 
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physical tasks, to but escape from their 
lessons, and, as to taking part in the Lord’s 
day worship, even after they had come into 
the church, he would as soon have expected 
his meek little wife to speak out to the 
brethren. But Agnes—the baby that had 
come after the boys had married and gone 
away—Lthan had groaned in spirit when 
he saw developing in her the very traits he 
had so coveted for his boys. 

Yet he had been proud of her; and when, 
after teaching awhile, she had gone to col- 
lege and taken a course in the languages, 
he had been prouder than ever. But his 
ideas of womanly possibilities might by ex- 
plained by a remark that he had made a 
score of times to his wife: 

“Ah, Lizzie,” he would say, “the ways of 
Providence are past understanding—giving 
the head to that girl that ought to have been 
on one of the boys, when in can be of no 
earthly use, only to spoil her for making any 
man a comfortable wife.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The highest moment known on earth by the merely natural 
is when we suddenly come in contact with something and 
Jind that spirit has touched spirit. —Robertson. 


Ray, HEN Agnes returned from Aber- 
& combe, she had told her father 
and mother of her quasi-engagement to 
O’Dillon. She refrained, however, from 
entering into details, because it seemed to 
her too sacred a matter to discuss, even 
with her own parents. Then, deeply as she 
loved them, the bond was filial rather than 
sympathetic. The commonplace bent of 
the mother’s mind had caused her to look 
upon the daughter, whom she did not under- 
stand, as impractical; and while Ethan 
Bond’s children loved and respected him, 
there was a studied reserve, due partly to 
conservative habit, that had repelled their 
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The brief story of O’Dillon’s difficulties 
had interested him greatly. 

“Tf I could get a few strokes at him!” 
he had reflected, regretfully. “I believe, 
Agnes,” he went on, “that the debate of 
Elder Minor’s would settle his mind. Then 
you could send him ‘The Purpose of the 
Gospel,’ and ‘Courtney on the Epistles.’ 
He could n’t very well stand out against 
them.” 

“Father,” Agnes had answered, with 
sweet seriousness, “I think if God’s Word 
had needed Elder Minor’s defense or Court- 
ney’s explanations to convert men, they 
would have been given to us along with it. 
I know,” she went on, “that they have done 
good by their exhortations to those who 
knew their duty, and they have helped to 
explain some very difficult things—but not 
the things that really save men. Surely the 
sword of the Spirit does n’t need any petty 
knives of our own grinding to finish the 
work for which it was intended.” 
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Ethan Bond gazed at his daughter in 
astonishment. Could it be that he was 
being rebuked for lack of faith in the doc- 
trine for which he had been all these years 
contending? It looked like it; and by 
Agnes, of all persons! In spite of her big 
brain and summary way of disposing of 
obstacles, he had entertained grave doubts 
as to her entire soundness in the faith! It 
is sometimes hard for those to whom circum- 
stances had made necessary the use of faith 
and reason as defensive weapons, to believe 
that they also exist in those hearts in which 
they are rather a means of spiritual perfec- 
tion. Thus the grim old man had failed to 
discern the fact that the same forces that 
had made him hardy and unswerving, had, 
with different environments, worked in his 
daughter a faith not less strong, but of a 
higher spiritual quality. 

During the six weeks that had elapsed 
since she left Abercombe, there had been a 
frequent exchange of letters between Agnes 
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and O’Dillon. But there had been on 
both sides a certain constraint that had 
made the correspondence far from satis- 
factory. 

It was eight o’clock and quite dark when 
O’Dillon reached Blenhem. On account of 
an accident the train was three hours late ; 
and Agnes, who had received his note in the 
morning, after waiting till the south-bound 
train was long past due, had concluded that 
he had been detained in Antrim. So, 
throwing a light shawl around her, she had 
‘started to walk over to the village, as she 
often did these soft summer nights, for her 
father’s evening paper. 

On leaving the train, O’Dillon had asked 
at once to be directed to the house of Mr. 
Bond. It was just on the edge of the vil- 
lage, the man had told him, the first house 
on the left, after leaving the board walk. 
O’Dillon had scarcely glanced at his inform- 
ant, or at the crowds of loungers gathered 
outside the stores, 
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There was no moon, but it was one of 
those rare summer nights when the odor of 
the flowers, the lazy rustling and waving 
among the trees, and even the hum of the 
insects, make the out-door world well-nigh 
irresistible. In the door-yards, tired men 
and women were resting after the labors of 
a long, hot day; while young men and 
maidens walked slowly by, unconscious of, 
and yet happier for, the sweetness of nature’s 
midsummer mood. 

O’Dillon walked on rapidly, and in a few 
minutes he had left the village with its 
twinkling lights behind. He had gone half 
the length of the board walk, when he saw 
that some one was approaching from the 
opposite direction. In the dim, half light, 
he could only discern the flutter of a white 
dress. He remembered afterward how at 
that moment there had come to him the 
memory of a picture he had seen somewhere, 
of an angel with half-folded wings floating 
down in the dusk. It might have been one 
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of the girls that had passed him awhile ago, 
but somehow he knew it was Agnes. Eyvi- 
dently she knew him, too, as at that moment 
she paused, waiting till he came up. 

It was such a meeting as might have 
taken place between commonplace friends, 
only that O’Dillon held her hand for a 
moment, then they turned and walked back 
to the house together. 

Agnes led him into the parlor, and, light- 
ing the lamp, went to find her parents. The 
room was small, and had the unmistakable 
air of a country parlor. Still there was 
everything to remind him of Agnes. There 
was a dish of sweet peas and mignonette on 
the old-fashioned table, and another in the 
broad window shelf, while the vases on the 
high mantel were full of fragrant nasturtiums 
—scarlet and yellow. Then there were 
books—books that it seemed to him would 
have told him that Agnes had been there, 
even if he had not known. He leaned back 
in the high-backed rocker, and, closing his 
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eyes for a moment, breathed a sigh of su- 
preme satisfaction. 

There was an exquisite sense of peace in 
everything about him, in the fact that he 
was under the same roof with Agnes, even 
in the sleepy little town whose lights he 
could see blinking through the trees. This 
was her home, and these things were a part 
of her life. Even the brief glimpse ke had 
had of her, as she stood for a moment, the 
lamp-light falling on her thin, white dress 
and the cluster of scarlet nasturtiums in her 
belt, had seemed different from the Agnes 
he had seen in the dusty school-room. He 
did not know that a sweet woman is sweet- 
est in her own home. He only laughed at 
himself a little, and wondered that he could 
be so extravagantly sentimental. 

In a moment Agnes returned with her 
parents, who greeted him cordially, her 
father pausing awhile to talk of the crops 
and the weather, while Mother Bond de- 
clared that she should have allowed Agnes 
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to prepare him some supper. By and bye, 
however, they took their leave and left the 
two alone together. 

Agnes drew her low rocker to the win- 
dow, where the light fell upon her face, and 
seating herself, said gently: 

“You have come to tell me— ?” 

“Yes. Shall I begin at the end, or at 
the beginning 2?” 

“At the beginning, please,” looking up 
with shining eyes. 

“T’m not sure I can tell you just how it 
was,” O’Dillon said, after a moment’s pause. 
“Though of course it really began the night 
you gave me the Bible. I had promised 
that I would try to read honestly, and yet 
there was a long time during which I kept 
always saying: ‘I hope now that you are 
not going to be shaken up by a lot of ro- 
mantic fables.’ But after I had read awhile, 
I began to change my position and to say: 
‘I don’t wonder much, after all, that so 
many people believe it.” Still, it was not 
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until I had made the acquaintance of the 
Christ set forth in the Gospels, that the 
ground began to tremble under my feet.” 
O’Dillon paused for a moment, covering 
his face with his hands, as though to shut 
out some dreadful thoughts; then he took 
up the story once more, bringing it down 
to that Sunday afternoon when he had 
spoken to the men down in the warerooms, 
“Tt was a sort of pagan gospel that I 
gave them. Only I know that, as I read, 
the Christ in the book seemed to rise above 
all that I knew and believed. But that 
leng night, when the words of this Book 
and the fighting self within me stood out 
and challenged each other, I think you 
must have been praying for me, Agnes?” 
looking up at the tender, compassionate face 
wet with tears. By and bye he took up his 
story again; how at last he had come to see 
himself a sinful man, with no hope in sight 
save the mercy of the Lord Jesus, that in 
that hour shone out like a beacon light 
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trembling in the storm, and how he had 
stood up a humble penitent man and de- 
clared, “I believe that Jesus is the Son of 
God!” 

“ And now ?” Agnes questioned gently. 

“And now. That is what I have come 
to ask,” he replied solemnly. “ Of course, I 
might have gone to some of the preachers,” 
he went on. “ But there’s the great trouble 
of itall. There are twenty different religious 
peoples in Abercombe, and I suppose that if 
I was to go to each of them in turn with any 
question, I should receive as many different 
answers. I almost envy these poor fisher- 
men and publicans, who had no religious 
theorists to consult. How is a man to know 
which one of them is right, or that any of 
them is right?” speaking with passionate 
earnestness. “It seems to me it would be 
an awful thing to go through the world, 
feeling that the will of God was the one 
thing worth doing, and yet never feeling 
certain that one had found it. I don’t 
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know what your religious belief is, Agnes, 
but since you understand me, as no one else 
does, I have brought my question to you.” 

“And I can not answer it, Brian,” she 
answered, firmly. “Thank God, that your 
faith has not come from anything I have 
told you. Have you read no further than 
the Gospels ?” 

“No; I have been very dutiful.” 

“Then go back and read the concluding 
chapter of each one, afterward the book that 
follows. You will find these men who stood 
where you stand to-night. Put yourself in 
their place, and receive from the lips of the 
men into whose mouths God put the words 
the answer to your question.” 

“Then you have no way of your own to 
show me ?” 

Agnes hesitated for a moment. Her first 
impulse was to speak the words that, as her 
father had said, must set him right. And yet-— 
yes, she was certain that He, who had begun 
a good work, was also able to finish it. 
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“Tam not sure of that,” she said. “To 
put one’s conception’s of truth before the 
truth itself, is a ruling passion; and I may 
have been tempted to it. But, Brian, I want 
you to be a disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
not of what I may think; then you will be 
sure,” handing her little Bible back to him. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“Put faith in truth as mightier than error, prejudice, or 
passion, and be ready to take a place among the martyrs.” 
—Channing. 


eae HEN Ethan Bond and his wife were 

“M informed that Mr. O’Dillon would 
not return, but that he would leave Blenhem 
on the early train, they were both surprised 
and disappointed. 

“You haven’t quarreled with him, 
Agnes ?” Mrs. Bond questioned anxiously. 

“No, mother,” Agnes replied, laughing ; 
“we parted very good friends. Indeed, I 
th:nk he will be here again very soon.” 

“Then you set him right?” her father 
ventured, chuckling. 

“He is in the way to be set right ”—dis- 
missing the subject. 

O’Dillon had gone back to Abercombe, 
his mind greatly relieved by Agnes’ words. 
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To tell the truth, he had half dreaded her 
answer to his question. While thus far he 
had taken no step without the full consent 
of his reasonable self, he had hardly dared 
to hope that Agnes was not the devotee of 
some theological fetich, to which she would 
expect him to bow. 

But of her peculiar religious belief he had 
known nothing. He had known that her 
Sundays were spent in religious work of 
some sort, and he had several times met 
her coming from church with Dr. Gabriel 
and his wife. 

That evening, as he walked over to South 
Abercombe, he had overtaken Dr. Gabriel 
on the bridge. 

“ Doctor,” he questioned abruptly, as they 
passed the great stone church at the foot of 
the avenue, “to which one of these churches’ 
does Miss Bond belong ?” 

“To none of them,” the Doctor answered 
promptly, ignoring the abruptness of the 
question. “Agnes brought a peculiar belief 
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of her own from the country, and kept it, 
too, I believe.” 

“But what do you know about the—the 
doctrine of her church ?” O’Dillon persisted, 
unmindful of the sly smiles he was pro- 
voking. 

“ What do I know about it? Well, not 
much, to be sure,” the Doctor confessed, 
“only that it’s a very bad sort to argue 
against. I read it up some years ago, and 
I remember that I was rather fascinated . 
with their ideas, only they are Utopian— 
purely Utopian. They call themselves 
simply Christians or Disciples, or at least 
insist on wearing no names but those as- 
sumed by the apostolic Christians. They 
say that we want no distinguishing names, 
because it was never meant that Christ’s 
followers should be other than united. The 
design of the idealists who inaugurated this 
movement was, I believe, that on the 
simple authority of the teachings of the 
inspired apostles, all who acknowledged 
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Jesus as the Saviour of the world might 
unite.” 

“Doctor,” O’Dillon interrupted, a puzzled 
look on his face, “up to six months ago I 
had never looked into a Bible, so I’m no 
match for you. But was not Jesus Christ 
himself the idealist who first advanced those 
ideas 2?” 

“Ah, that’s it!” the Doctor answered, 
laughing heartily. “She’s been drilling 
you, so of course you can’t expect me to 
answer your questions.” 

“On the contrary. I never knew till a 
moment ago one point in Miss Bond’s re- 
ligious belief.” 

“Oh, well,” the Doctor rejoined frankly, 
“it’s just as I told you in the beginning— 
next to impossible to combat such doctrine. 
There ’s nothing wrong with the theory. It 
is really the ideal state of affairs, but the 
trouble is that it must remain nothing more 
than ideal. The scheme isn’t practical. 
One fact proves this. Over half a century 
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has passed since Campbell started out 
preaching his doctrine of union upon Bible 
standards, and yet it hasn’t proven a 
panacea for all our theological differences.” 

“ Let ’s see,” O’Dillon interrupted, mean- 
ingly, “how many years have elapsed since 
Jesus completed his scheme for saving the 
world ?” 

They had reached the Doctor’s office by 
this time. 

“Ts Saul also among the prophets?” he 
exclaimed in mock consternation. “ But 
come in and we'll finish our talk.” 

But O’Dillon refused. He was not in a 
mood for the Doctor’s badinage. 

Never in all his life had he taken up a 
book with the eagerness with which he 
opened Agnes’ Bible that night. And, as 
he went over the wonderful scenes of the 
Pentecost, he could scarcely overcome the 
feeling that he himself was among the 
throng, and was pricked to the heart by the 
words that he heard. It seemed to him that 
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he scarcely need go further for an answer 
to the great question of his soul, and yet he 
read on, of the Ethiopian treasurer in his 
chariot of state; of Paul, the proud perse- 
cutor of the church; of Cornelius, the phi- 
lanthropist; of Lydia; of the poor jailer— 
there was the same simple gospel for all— 
no royal road for the high, no confusing 
labyrinth for the lowly. As he finished, 
there rose up in his heart a great wave of 
thankfulness that he, who all his life had 
closed his eyes against the light, had found 
at last an open door, and that he still had 
power to enter in. 

It was Sunday morning, and as he closed 
his book, the church bells were calling to 
the early morning service. Dropping on his 
knees for a moment, and closing his eyes as 
though to shut out the world, no words 
escaped his lips, but God saw how deeply 
the strong man repented all his wasted, 
sinful past. There was a preacher living a 
couple of blocks below the bridge ; he would 
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go there. He did not even know the man’s 
name, but what did that matter ? 

The pastor himself opened the door for 
him, kindly inviting him into the study. 

“No,” he said, declining the proffered 
chair, “my errand is too urgent. I want 
you to go to the river and baptize me.” 

The old preacher looked mildly astonished. 
“Then you will have to take a little time,” 
again motioning his guest toaseat. “ First 
tell me your evidences.” 

“My evidences?” vainly trying to recall 
anything that Peter, or Philip, or Paul had 
said about evidences. “I am afraid I 
haven’t any. At least I don’t understand 
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you.” The old man smiled patiently. 

“T mean, my brother, what is your expe- 
rience, that leads you to this step ?” 

“Oh,” with a look of relief, “that is very 
easily told. Out of the Word of God, I 
became convinced that Jesus was the Christ ; 
and believing that with all my heart I have 


repented, and turned my face away from the 
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old life. So now I am ready to obey him in 
this also.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“But you must have a change of heart, 
brother.” 

“A changed heart! If you had only 
known mea yearago! Why, I hated every- 
thing that was said and done in the name of 
religion. I was an infidel. But now,” with a 
little tremor in his voice, “I believe I would 
give up my life for the sake of the Son of 
God. Don’t you see how my heart must be 
changed to lead me to take this step ?” 

“T know,” the preacher said, almost 
sadly, “you are on the right road. Go 
home and wrestle with God for the forgive- 
ness of your sins, and for the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, that you may be ready for this 
solemn ordinance.” | 

O’Dillon was looking at him, hurt and 
astonished. | 

“What! beg for his forgiveness when 
he’s already offered it to me? And as for 
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wrestling for his Holy Spirit, I’m sure I 
do n’t understand, since he has said it is the 
abiding guest of all who walk in his paths.” 
O’Dillon waited a moment, but still the 
preacher was silent. Then a sense of the 
injustice of it all came over him. “TI sup- 
pose,” he went on bitterly, “that if you had 
been in Peter’s place you would have refused 
to baptize those men who were pricked to 
the heart, just as I have been?” And, 
without waiting for a reply, he turned and 
went out, leaving the old man to some dis- 
turbing thoughts. 

On he went, and the next place met with 
a like reception. The third could comply 
with his request, only on the condition that 
he would endorse the creed and become a 
member of his church. By this time the 
Sunday-schools were beginning in the vari- 
ous churches. He walked slowly back to 
his boarding house. His zeal had met with 
an unexpected obstacle. In the hall he met 
his landlady. She was a woman who prided 
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herself on being a bureau of information. 
Could she tell him where he would be likely 
to find a preacher who would baptize him? 
He questioned abruptly. Evidently the 
strange question almost took the good 
woman’s breath. Recovering, however, she 
replied that there was an old superannuated 
preacher, a third cousin of her husband’s, 
living down on Rusley Street. He mostly 
sprinkled, she believed, but he was very 
accommodating an’ would n’t force his way 
on anybody. 

O’Dillon found the old man sitting in his 
cool, shaded porch, singing with great gusto 
a stirring revival hymn. His eyes beamed 
kindly as O’Dillon made known the errand 
which had brought him there. 

“God bless you, my son! God bless 
you!” he said heartily. “I’ve seen many 
a soul made happy in the very act. 
And if you’ll just kneel down here, while 
we have a word of prayer, I’ll go with 
you.” 
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So, on that quiet Sunday afternoon, with 
no eye but God’s to witness, he went with 
the old man down into the cool, still water, 
and was buried to the world for a moment, 
to rise again and walk forever in a new and 
sweeter life. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


* Couldst thou in vision see 
Thyself the man God meant, 
Thou nevermore wouldst be 
The man thou art—content.” 


2T WAS growing dark when O’Dillon and 
4 the old preacher came up from the river. 
At the door the old man took leave of him 
with a hearty hand-clasp and a few tenderly- 
spoken words of advice. 

O’Dillon went at once to his room, and, 
after changing his clothes, lighted the lamp, 
and sat down to write a letter to Agnes. 
But the day had been so full, that putting 
it upon paper seemed well-nigh impossible. 
By and bye some one came up the stairs 
and tapped timidly at the door. Wondering 
a little, O’Dillon arose, and, opening it, 
found Jim Sullivan standing there, twirling 
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his hat in his hands and looking very shame- 
faced, indeed. O’Dillon brought him into 
the room, and, giving him a chair, sat down 
and inquired kindly after Meg and the little 
one. But evidently Jim had something on 
his mind, and was therefore ill at ease. By 
and bye he broke out: 

“Mr. O’Dillon, there’s been a good deal 
o’ talkin’ among the men about that speakin’ 
you give us down there last Sunday. The 
gamin’ ’s broke up for good—an’ none too 
soon for some of us,” he added ruefully. 
“ But I says to myself, if there’s any body 
that can make square men of us, it’s Mr. 
O’Dillon, because he’s been all through it 
hisself an’—” hesitating, “Harrity an’ the 
rest of the fellows said I could tell you that 
we ll fill Carter’s hall for you any time 
you ’re a mind to try us again.” 

There was something so wistful in the 
tone of Jim’s appeal, that O’Dillon was 
deeply touched by it. Then the experience 
of the past few days had been such as to 
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sink out of sight the old, self-asserting spirit 
he had been wont to show toward weaker 
men. The simple tribute humbled him as 
few things could have done. For while 
small-minded, unworthy men are puffed up 
by the praise of others, its effect upon really 
sincere, noble natures is directly opposite. 

“Thank you, Jim,” O’Dillon said huskily, 
“T do n’t believe I gave you any bad advice 
about the gambling and drinking. But 
there were some other things I’m afraid I 
made a muddle of. I didn’t know much 
about them myself, yousee. But I’ve taken 
some of my own advice, and, God helping 
me, I’m a new man from this day on. As 
to the other matter—the speaking—I do n’t 
feel that I’m fit for that. But you tell the 
men for me, that I’d rather be the means of 
helping one of them to be a good man than 
to control every hammer and spindle in 
Abercombe.” 

And Jim went away not exactly sure as 
to the success of his errand, but feeling 
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better for all that. As for O’Dillon, he went 
about his work that week with that most 
blessed consciousness that comes to those 
who, coming into touch with other lives, 
have made them better. 

When he came down to breakfast on the 
following morning he found the men stand- 
ing about the room talking and gesticulating 
excitedly. As he seated himself the man 
opposite laid down his paper. 

“T guess that Coursey business’ll make 
some of these political fellows look a little 
sharp,” he said, addressing O’Dillon. “I 
‘spose you’ve heard about it?” meeting 
O’Dillon’s questioning looks. 

“No; I have heard nothing.’’ 

“Why, it’s the biggest fraud ever prac- 
ticed in municipal politics,” volunteered a’ 
man from the other side of the table. 

“But Coursey didn’t show horse sense 
about it,” the first speaker went on. 

“Reckless! Why, that was no name for 
it. The fellow bought enough yotes to have 
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elected Bitner twice over. It was all on 
account of his acting the fool as he did that 
he was found out.” 

“And Bitner?” O’Dillon inquired with 
considerable earnestness. 

“Oh, he claims he didn’t know it, and I 
guess they can’t prove that he did. Of 
course, everybody knows that Coursey ’s 
been the tool of that crowd these two years, 
but they always managed to keep their 
hands out of sight. But when a man ’lows 
himself to be used like that, he ’s got to look 
out, or he’ll get left all by himself in the 
trap.” 

“Then he is under arrest ?” 

“Yes; but that’s about as far as he ever 
will get, I guess. You see, he got a hint of 
it an’ cut his throat. He must have been a 
little nervous, I reckon, for he bungled the 
job; so he’s likely to stay in this cold world 
a day or two yet. He knowed if he was 
caught once, there ’d be a lot of other things 
brought up. It was him that caught old 
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man Dill an’ beat him half to death last 
winter; but the Bitner crowd always stood 
between him and arrest.” 

“A good many people think,” some one 
interrupted, “that it was some of the Bitner 
crowd that put the officers on his track. 
He’d just about made up his mind that he 
had ’em under his thumb, and his airs were 
getting to be too much for ’em.” 

One of the table girls came in and began 
to pile up the empty plates. 

“TI wish you men would be still an’ let 
Mr. O’Dillon eat his breakfast,” she said 
impudently. “He’s mad enough now at 
the way Jim Coursey ’s pulled the wool over 
people’s eyes.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of that,” O’Dillon 
rejoined soberly, “though I suppose, for all 
that, he is bad enough. I was just reflect- 
ing on the fact that his worst crime seems 
to have been that of being found out. At 
least, those who are equally guilty in every 
other respect are not to be molested,” 
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The men exchanged surprised glances. 
This was certainly not what they expected 
from him. True, they had never wholly 
understood him, but certainly no one else 
had so vehemently denounced political 
intrigue. 

Coursey was scarcely more than a boy, 
for all his record of crime, O’Dillon reflected. 
He had grown up in the streets, and if he 
had ever belonged to any one in particular 
no one seemed to be aware of the fact. In- 
deed, it may be said that Jim Coursey was 
in every respect a genuine North Abercombe 
product. And yet, in spite of all this, there 
had been about him a certain brightness and | 
daring that had marked him among men—a: 
something that under other circumstances 
would have been actually winning. He had 
not been fond of work, though two years ago 
he had been for a short time employed at 
the Fanshaw. Lately, however, he had 
been a figure in saloon politics, and had 
lounged about Bitner’s saloon, dressed 
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flashily and smoking expensive cigars. That 
he enjoyed thése things in exchange for 
some service he was-rendering these men, 
O’Dillon had not doubted. But a man with 
an experience like O’Dillon’s fresh in his 
heart is not disposed to be censorious. 

“Poor, little sinner,” he ruminated, “I’m 
not sure that there’s ever been a shadow of 
a chance for him to be anything else.” 

As he paused in the hall for his hat he 
could hear one of the girls singing over her 
work. She had a sharp, ‘thin voice, but 
there was about it a certain penetrating 
pathos, that seemed to peculiarly fit the 
words, 

“Oh, you lost and dying sinner, 
He has loved you to the end; 


There is hope, poor man, for you— 
Jesus is the sinner’s friend.” 


As he left the house the words of the song 
seemed to follow him. More than once 
during that day they came back to him, and 
always he found himself connecting them 
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with the poor creature down there who lay 
dying—the victim of his own sins. 


‘There is hope, poor man, for you, 
Jesus is the sinner’s friend.” 


“And he’s likely to die without ever 
knowing it,” he said, speaking half aloud, 
“just because you—you, who are a little 
better only because of God’s mercy, are too 
proud to go and tell him.” 

And yet in spite of this bitter self-denun- 
ciation, the very thought had been born of a 
Christlike pity, that was still too new for 
him to recognize its significance. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“T charge thee, fling away ambition; 
By that sin fell the angels; fear not, be just, 
Let all the ends thou aimest at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truths.” —Shakespeare. 


ae HEN O’Dillon returned to supper 

@) he found the men still discussing 
the events of yesterday. However, the 
affair had already lost its novelty, and they 
talked more quietly. 

Some time during the forenoon Coursey 
had sent for Bitner, it was said. At the 
time the message was brought to the great 
man he was drinking with some boon com- 
panions in the Palace Saloon, and he had 
waxed exceeding wroth at the presumption 
of the fellow. He might die for all he cared, 
Bitner declared. Coursey had given him 
trouble enough already, and he had no in- 
tention of mixing himself up in the a 
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He wanted people to understand that he 
was a gentleman. 

“Well, Philip Bitner 7s a gentleman,” 
one of the men declared, pausing to gulp 
down his coffee. “I never said, though, 
that all of his doing ’d ‘bear being put up in 
a plate glass window,” evidently answering 
the young man opposite, who was regarding 
him with a derisive sneer. 

“ Bitner is a sneak and a scoundrel, and I 
defy any man to say he ain’t!” the young 
man asserted, confidently. 

“T don’t know as that’s any too strong,” 
his defender rejoined coolly. “Just look at 
the offices he’s held, an’ now he’s at the 
top—at the very top, gentlemen! Does 
anybody suppose he’d ever’d got there if 
he’d been a—a Sunday-school teacher ?” 
joining with evident relish in the laugh that 
his words created. “TI tell you we’ve got 
to have such men. Where would our politics 
be without ’em,” looking around with the air 
of a man who had produced an unanswerable 
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argument. “ Bitner’s stood by the working- 
men, too.” Again the sneering face oppo- 
site seemed to be calling his words into 
question. “Look at that picnic down at 
Pultzer’s Grove, last Fourth o’ July— 
twenty-five kegs of beer and two bands, an’ 
Bitner paid the bills. Where’s another one 
of our big men that would have done that ? 
And during the big strike last February, it 
was him that set up the drinks for the men 
right along, when they hadn't a nickle in 
their pockets.” A murmur of assent went 
round the table. 

“T guess Jim Coursey don’t talk that 
way about him,” one of the men ventured, 
with a broad grin. “It’s my opinion, that’s 
the reason Bitner didn’t go down there 
when he was sent for. Coursey declares 
that if he ever gets a chance at Bitner, 
he’ll do him a little surer than he did 
himself.” 

In the midst of the indignant impreca- 
tions which this called forth, O’Dillon left 
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the table. He was half angry with these 
men for their blind devotion to this vulgar 
demagogue. Why could they not see that 
they were Philip Bitner’s tools, and that so 
long as they were useful he would keep 
them sharpened? The moment they failed 
him, he would cast them aside just as he 
had poor Jim Coursey. 

“Where are they keeping Jim?” he in- 
quired of one of the men outside. 

“Oh, he’s at Mollie Tansill’s, down in 
the Huddle. That’s where they found him. 
The doctor said he darsn’t be moved. 
They ’ve got an officer on guard, though, 
because some of ’em thought he was sham- 
min’. But J guess not. When he leaves 
Mollie’s, it’ll be for a place where the 
officers won’t follow right away.” 

The part of North Abercombe known as 
the Huddle had been the scene of several 
startling tragedies, and of other tragedies 
less startling but more awful because of 
their frequent occurrence. Hither it was 
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that O’Dillon directed his footsteps. As he 
turned into the dark, narrow street, sounds 
and odors greeted him, that carried him 
back to something that of late had seemed 
very far away. There was something dis- 
agreeably familiar in the crowd of dirty, 
vicious-looking urchins that swarmed every- 
where, screaming, biting and clawing like 
young wild cats. The coarseness and pro- 
fanity jarred upon him less than it would 
have done in another place. Here it 
seemed only natural. Through the streaked 
windows the lamp-light made only a sickly 
yellow glare, while here and there red and 
green lights flashed out, and the sound of 
jangling music told that the night’s orgies 
had already begun. 

In front of the long row of boarding 
houses, beside of which O’Dillon’s boarding 
place was elegance itself, a group of men 
sat enjoying their pipes in the cool night 
air. O’Dillon passed on into the bar-room, 
which served as an entrance to the place. 
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By the inner door an officer was dozing 
in his chair. - At his entrance there was a 
momentary lull. A  respectably dressed 
man was not a common figure in this place. 
The slatternly owner of the house came 
from behind the bar. 

“What do you want?” she demanded, 
regarding him suspiciously. 

“TI want to see Jim Coursey,” returning 
her look steadily. 

“Well, I guess you won’t. If I was you 
men I’d let the poor dog die in peace, and 
not come here an’ torment him to the very 
last.” 

“JT certainly have n’t any notion of tor- 
menting Coursey,” he answered, his eyes 
still upon the woman’s face. 

“Then I’d like to know what you do 
want,” she returned irritably, at the same 
time opening the door and motioning him 
to follow her. 

What did he want? Well, it would be a 
hard question for him to answer even to 
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himself, he reflected, as he followed the 
woman down the dark hall. 

Pausing before one of the doors, she 
wheeled about and, holding the candle up, 
as though to get a better view of his face, 
said abruptly: 

“Maybe you’re one of the religious kind. 
Because, if you are, I tell you you’d better 
stay ont of there,” nodding her head toward 
the door. “He hates ’em like snakes. 
There was one here this morning. An’ la, 
you ought ’a seen him get out. I guess he 
won't venture into the Huddle soon again.” 

Jim Coursey, the man who lay dying in 
the room beyond had been always something 
of a character in his way. The tendency 
that had come to him at an accident of 
birth (which could not after all have been 
an accident) was one which has been pecu- 
liar to no caste or environment—the insatia- 
ble desire to lead, to have a following. 
Many a stronger nature has had its down- 
fall in this same savage passion for applause 
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—the desire to see the eyes of the multitude 
turned that way and to hear the clapping of 
hands. It was this that made him ready 
to lead the mob last winter, when a chapter 
of blood and fire had been the sequel. The 
men who trod the boards in the cheap 
theaters, reaping the applause of the men 
and the smiles of the women, had made his 
heart swell with envy. The great incentive 
that had led him to persevere in learning to 
read had been that he might gloat over the 
deeds of daring criminals, who to him were 
heroes indeed. But it was Philip Bitner, in 
the role of a political boss, that had fired 
his ambition most madly. There was a sort 
of triumph in being intrusted with weapons 
that other men were afraid to handle. In 
fancy he had seen himself rising to the 
height of the great Bitner, the man who 
had the power to actually buy and sell 
men, who controlled the very muscles 
out of which North Abercombe had _ its 
being. 
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But his dreams of glory had been brief. 
And now, in its very beginning, the awful 
end had come. There was something 
pathetic in the fact that just now, as sight 
and sense were slipping away, the notoriety 
he had so morbidly craved had come to him. 
Poor Jim was attracting more attention than 
he had ever dreamed of attracting. His 
name had gone flashing over the wires, and 
in South Abercombe—even in aristocratic 
South Abercombe, that in all these years 
had not even known of his existence—he 
was being talked of to-night. 

O’Dillon was sufficiently well acquainted 
with the case to have comprehended all this, 
but the knowledge of the man’s weakness, 
that had been the real cause of the trouble, 
did not inspire in him anything like con- 
tempt. A month ago he would have looked 
upon the poor creature, who lay there 
panting his life away, with the same 
pity he would have felt for a wounded 
brute. 
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But to-night there was something swell- 
ing in his heart that he did not wholly 
understand. It was the same thing that 
had made him long to take the little chil- 
dren he had passed in the street from their 
life of sin and shame with its inevitable end. 
It was this, too, that had caused the strange 
ache in his heart, when he passed the bold, 
hard-faced girls, and had made him wish 
that some kind, firm hand like that of 
Agnes Bond might be reached out to help 
them. In short, there had come to Brian 
O’Dillon, as there is sure to come to him 
who has been with Christ and learned of 
him, the new consciousness which, while it 
makes the sins of the world all the blacker, 
shows him the angel pinioned fast by them, 
and makes him long to set it free. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Men usefulest in the world are simply used, 
The nail that holds the wood must pierce it first.’’ 


Ge room into which Molly Tansill 
led O’Dillon was small and poorly 
lighted. The one window was closed, and 
the air was heavy with the odor of drugs, 
while the lamp flickered and gave but a 
feeble light through the specked and dark- 
ened chimney. His first act was to go over 
and raise the window, holding it to its place 
by putting under it a long-necked black 
bottle, which he found on the floor. Then 
turning up the light, he drew his chair to 
the bedside, laying his hand gently upon the 
ghastly face. The glassy eyes opened slowly, 
fastening upon him a frightened stare. 
“Don’t you know me, Jim?” he said, 


bending closer. 
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“Yes, I know. I never hurt—you.” 

“Of course you never hurt me, Jim, and 
I wouldn’t have come here to talk about it 
now if you had,” he replied, soothingly. 
“But I’m sorry to see you like this, and 
I’d like the best in the world to see you 
able to make yourself right again.” 

The sick man only stared at him. People 
had always called Brian O’Dillon a hard 
man, and he could not understand. He 
was like some poor brute that cringed under 
praise and blame alike, because it had 
known nothing but cuffs and blows. 

“Oh, shut up!” he broke out with all the 
resentment his feeble strength could muster. 
“Tf you’ve got anything agin me, I can 
take it without all that palaver.” 

“Jim,” O’Dillon began, looking into the 
sick man’s eyes and speaking very slowly, 
“T feel as though I’m the last man to come 
here to accuse you of anything. I’ve been 
a bad man myself, though God knows I’m 
trying to be a better one now. But I can ’t 
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help feeling that it would have been differ- 
ent if somebody could have made me see 
what I was. And that’s why I came here 
to see you. I wanted you to know that 
everybody had n’t turned against you.” 

The man on the bed lay very still, seem- 
ing scarcely to breathe, as O’Dillon went 
on: “Is there nothing I can do for you?” 
Coursey shook his head. “No one you 
would like to have me send for?” O’Dillon 
could scarcely have told what led him to 
ask this question, but as he spoke the man 
broke into a hoarse, derisive laugh. 

“No; it ain’t worth while for you to send 
for any of my folks. I’d ’a seen ’em fast 
enough, I s’pose, if I had n’t bungled this 
job,” touching his neck. “My old man 
died with throat trouble when I was a 
youngster — swung off sudden-like, you 
know,” with a horrible leer and another 
motion toward his throat, that made O’Dil- 
lon shudder. “The old woman got tired of 
me an’ pitched me into the gutter the next 
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week. But I landed on my feet, an’ have 
kept ’em ever since,” with something of his 
old bravado. 

O’Dillon was silent; familiar as he was 
with the darker side of the world, there was 
something so cruel and repulsive in the 
picture that, beside of it, his own wrongs 
seemed trifling, indeed. A dangerously 
susceptible nature, with never a gravitation 
but that of evil, was he to bear all the 
blame? It was a question before which 
human reason stood baffled; the good God, 
who alone understood man—the answer 
was with him. 

“Philip Bitner was the only man that 
was ever good to me,” Coursey went on as 
though talking to himself, “ an’ I was grate- 
ful enough to him for it. I believed in him, 
an’ he knows how many times I’ve risked 
my neck for him. After all that, he was 
the very one that turned agin me an’ set 
them blood-hounds on my track. The 
coward, he—he,” gasping and strangling 
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with the strength of the passion the thought 
seemed to arouse, and striving vainly to 
clinch his nerveless fingers. 

At this moment the doctor bustled into 
the room, setting down his medicine case 
and greeting O’Dillon carelessly. At the 
sight of him Coursey relapsed into his old, 
sullen silence. O’Dillon got up, giving his 
place to the doctor, who, after a few curt 
questions, examined the bandages, felt the 
patient’s pulse and then went out again. A . 
minute later Molly Tansill’s head was thrust 
inside the door. 

“Would you come out here a minute, 
sir,” she said, addressing O’Dillon. As he 
stepped into the entry he was surprised to 
see that the woman was crying. 

“The fellow in there is dying,” the doctor 
said brusquely, speaking to O’Dillon. “He 
will probably last an hour or two, but he can 
not possibly hold out longer than midnight.” 

“ Somebody ort to break it to him,” the 
woman whined, rubbing her eyes with the 
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corner of her greasy apron. “He don’t 
know it, Jim don’t. He thinks he’s get- 
tin’ well.” 

“That’s why I sent for you,” the doctor 
interrupted coldly, still speaking to O’Dil- 
lon. “I told him when I was first called 
what the probable result would be, and I 
have no inclination for a repetition of the 
scene that followed,” a look of disgust com- 
ing into his rather handsome face. 

“Ts there nothing that can be done?” 
O’Dillon questioned. 

“No; nothing. I should have liked to 
have saved him, too. Charges are coming 
in all the time. He could have been in- 
dicted for assault with intent to kill, in the 
Dill case, I am certain,” and then this 
Christian physician smiled and rubbed his 
hands at the thought of all that life might 
have had in store for Jim Coursey if he 
could but have saved him. 

O’Dillon went back to the dying man, 
burdened with prayer and his heart sick 
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within him. The thought of this poor, lost 
soul rushing so swiftly to the borders of 
another world seemed almost unbearable. 

“Was that Bitner out there?” the sick 
man questioned, trying to raise himself. 
O’Dillon shook his head. “It was some of 
them bloodhounds after me then. Let them 
come here!” breaking into a torrent of 
oaths; “I’ll be even with the last one of 
“em when I get out of this °— 

“Jim,” O’Dillon said, putting out his 
hand commandingly, “listen to me! Some 
one is coming after you to-night. God is 
coming after your soul!” A look of terror 
came into the face of the dying man and he 
made a pitiful attempt to draw the bed 
clothing over his head. 

“What did you tell me that for?” he 
whispered, his teeth chattering. “I won’t 
go there. Idasn’t. I’m afeared of Him!” 

For a moment O’Dillon was silent. What 
could he say? Would God help him to 
unveil some star of hope to those wild, 
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yearning eyes already glazed in death? 
Or had the poor, sinning soul drifted beyond 
hope, as it had beyond the possibility of 
reparation ? 

Tn all his after life he remembered that 
in that hour he had been conscious of but 
two things—the reality of Jesus as the 
Man of sorrows; the Friend of sinners, and 
that this soul had been born blind, and thus 
far no man had tried to open the poor, 
blind eyes, 

At first, as he talked, he was interrupted 
by the angry sneers that he could scarcely 
catch between the panting breaths. By and 
_ bye, however, he grew still; and just as 
O’Dillon had began to wonder if he were 
speaking to the living or te the dead, the 
parched lips moved again. 

“ Air—you a lyin’ ?” turning his eyes 
searchingly upon O’Dillon’s face. 

“No, Jim; it’s true—true as God himself, 
and that you’ll have to face him before 
midnight.” 
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For a moment the dying man seemed to 
be urging forward all his tired strength. 

“T wish ’t I’d a heered before,” he gasped, 
pitifully. “I knowed about hell. There 
was a religious fellow told me about it 
onct, when I was in jail; but he made me 
mad, he did. One of ’em was here this 
morning, but I didn’t know what he was 
drivin’ at. He talked gibberish; but your 
talk ain’t like that; you know us’ns.” 

Yes, he knew them. Hadn’t he railed 
against fate a thousand times that it was so. 
He who, from his very birth, had felt him- 
self above these men, had been forced to 
walk their way, to share their pinching 
poverty and to know their repulsive lives. 
It was small wonder that he could speak 
their language. Who knew but that he 
who, in the very fibre of his nature, was 
stronger than most men, had come up 
through it all for such a purpose as this ? 
Thus did the light break upon Brian O’Dil- 
lon’s past, and he no longer regretted it. 
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Instead, a wave of thankfulness rose up in 
his heart that he was able to speak to these 
neglected men and women in the tongue 
wherein they were born. 

The door had been left open, and, for the 
first time, O’Dillon noticed that the crowd 
of loafers had left the bar-room and were 
hanging about the entrance. A few of 
them came inside and stood gazing at the 
poor face upon which the death struggle 
had already begun. 

O’Dillon left off speaking to Coursey, 
and, dropping on his knees, began to pray. 
The man at the foot of the bed covered his 
face with his hands, while between O’Dil- 
lon’s words the breathing of the watchers 
about the door was plainly audible. But it 
was not alone for the life that lay wavering 
there that he prayed. Perhaps it was too 
late for that. The awful hour when soul 
and body were being wrenched apart could 
hardly be the time for repenting. But there 
were the living men all about him—men 
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who were to-night what poor Jim Coursey 
had been last week. The sense of their 
peril pressed upon him while he prayed. 

By and bye the prayer was ended. Get- 
ting up, he bent over the rigid form: some- 
time during the prayer the soul had taken 
its flight. As he turned about, the man at 
the foot of the bed came over and held out 
his hand. 

“You done your best for him,” he said, 
gravely, “you did for a fact, an’ us boys 
won’t forget it.” ; 


CHAPTER XIX. 


The ideal friendship is to feel as one while remaining 
two. —Swetchine. 


eae HEN O’Dillon awakened on the 

©) following morning, it’ was with 
the feeling that his life had somehow taken 
on a new and a definite color. Since the 
complete transformation that had come to 
his hopes and aims, he had been conscious 
of a certain restlessness. This was due to 
the fact that the newly-liberated forces were 
secking a channel into which they might 
pour themselves. 

While Jim Sullivan’s words the previous 
Sunday had pointed out to him a possible 
field, it had needed the experience of last 
night to show him that it was here by his 
very fitness that he was called to the work 
of making men better. 
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The fact that the proposal that he should 
talk to them on Sunday afternoons had come 
from the men themselves had convinced him 
of the wisdom of the plan. His experience 
in the role of a philanthropist had taught 
him that many a project had failed because 
the way of working was in itself repugnant 
to those who were to be helped. He real- 
ized, therefore, the greatness of his oppor- 
tunity, in that this much of the problem had 
already been solved. Jim Coursey’s words, 
“You know us’ns” had (as very simple 
words sometimes do, when they are a sort 
of amen to our already half-defined convic- 
tions) served to crystallize his purposes. 
And so for many days Brian O’Dillon went 
about deeply thoughtful, all the while his 
faith growing stronger that God would help 
him in the helping of those about him, 
whose lives were dark because as yet no one 
had spoken to them in their own language. 

The fact that the men to whom he talked 
were not of the sort to appreciate studied 
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eloquence or fine rhetorical effects, was 
worth much to Brian O’Dillon in that it 
removed from him the temptation to put 
himself before his work. For it is true that 
he who would conquer the self-conscious 
spirit will find no discipline so helpful as 
that of laboring among those who being 
blind to outward embellishments seem to 
see all the more clearly the impulse that 
moves the man. 

O’Dillon had written to Agnes of his 
work with a freedom that seemed surprising 
even to himself. It was one of those reve- 
lations that are apt to come at some time to 
self-contained natures. For fluency of 
speech depends after all much upon the 
listener. And we are generous or nig- 
gardly in our measure according to the 
capacity of the receptacle into which we 
pour ourselves. 

In his desire to see Agnes and talk with 
her, O’Dillon had thought once of going 
down to Blenhem again at the end of the 
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week. However, a certain timidity, which 
is not unfrequently the complement of such 
sturdy natures, had led him to dismiss the 
thought. But on Wednesday there had 
come a letter which had caused him to 
immediately change his decision. 

“The fact that there is so much to say 
makes it difficult for me to say anything, 
in so cold a way as with pen and paper,” 
she wrote. “Don’t you think, Brian, that 
you could come to us for Sunday?” Could 
n't he? Why, he could easily walk the 
distance if there had been no other way, he 
declared, with boyish exuberance. 

Sullivan, passing the office at that 
moment, looked in and saw O’Dillon with 
the letter in his hand and a broad smile 
showing itself under the full mustache, 
nodded his head shrewdly and concluded 
that “he knew!” 

Blenhem experienced a genuine sensa- 
tion the following Sunday. A fine-looking 
young man was stopping at the Bonds. He 
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had come on Saturday evening, and people 
peering out of the doors and windows the 
following morning had seen him walking 
down to church with Agnes, and had de- 
clared that they knew. 

When, three days before, Agnes had come 
back from the post-office with O’Dillon’s 
letter, Mother Bond had been thrown at 
once into a flutter of excitement. 

“Of course, if it’s really settled, Agnes 
(and I s’pose it is), he must come right 
here,” and Father Bond had so warmly 
seconded the decision, that, on his arrival, 
O’Dillon had found his protests useless. 
And, after all, it was very pleasant, this 
glimpse of the sweet, old-fashioned home 
life. So he had slept that night in the 
dainty white room, whose sacred whiteness 
made him think of Agnes. He could not 
but contrast it all with his own dark, home- 
less life. And it had come to him as it 
never had before—how the solution of half 
the problems of sin and sorrow lay behind 
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the home. But it was when he sat in the: 
little meeting-house, with the September sun-' 
shine streaming across the freshly-scrubbed. 
floor, and the company of grave, earnest-' 
faced worshipers, that his heart was stirred 
most deeply. The consciousness of Christian 
fellowship was indeed blessed. Amos Weid-. 
man had read and talked, as was his custom, 
and there were those of the more worldly-' 
minded there that day who had wondered 
what the fine-looking stranger thought of 
the uncouth pronunciation and halting 
speech of the simple man. But to tell the 
truth, he had scarcely noticed it at all. He 
only knew that the promises repeated with 
such gentle truthfulness were very sweet to 
his newly-awakened soul. 

There was a rustle of surprise when, as 
the people stood up to sing, O’Dillon left his 
place, and, going forward, asked to be num- 
bered with them. Thus had God answered 
the unwavering faith of a brave woman; and 
Agnes bowed her head, no longer able to 
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keep back the tears that came, because her 
heart overflowed with gladness. 

Late in the afternoon they walked out 
together to the old burying-ground. Sitting 
down at last on one of the great flat stones, 
they talked of all that life had meant and 
all it might henceforth mean to them. It 
was early September, but already the leaves 
were beginning to fall and the summer 
flowers were giving place to the more 
gorgeous tints of autumn. 

“T have been a proud, arrogant fool all 
my life, Agnes,” O’Dillon said, with some 
of his old-time vehemence, as he told the 
story of Jim Sullivan’s visit, “and it seemed 
to me it needed just that something I knew 
I didn’t deserve, to make me really see 
myself. I know I’m not fit to lead the 
lowest of them; but O Agnes, never when I. 
was most madly ambitious after the world 
has anything ever looked so attractive to 
me as just that. Not that I would give up 
my trade and spend all my time talking to 
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men. God did n’t give a man that for noth- 
ing,” stretching out his great right arm. 
“But the greatest success in the world, I 
could win by that, can never count for a 
great deal to me now.” 

“ Brian,” Agnes interrupted softly, gazing 
all the while away to the west with a 
dreamy expression, “ever since I have 
known that life meant one path instead of 
two for you and me, I have been planning 
and hoping about our work. What you 
have told me is God’s solution of part of it, 
I believe. Don’t you see, dear, that the 
very fact that you are what you are, must 
make you the more helpful to those men? 
It was Jesus, the carpenter, whom the com- 
mon people received with gladness. And 
men have more courage to listen to the man 
who, from the environments of his life, has 
been tempted in all points as they were. 
When I was in Abercombe, I used to be a 
good deal among the poor, and while there 
was relief for their bodies, I used to grow 
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heart-sick because no man seemed to be 
able to reach their souls. I couldn’t tell 
just what was wrong, nor suggest a remedy, 
only I know that in luxurious churches, 
filled with well-dressed worshipers, it is 
hard to make these poor creatures, to whom 
life has been a fierce struggle for life, feel 
that we are the followers of Him who had no 
place to lay his head, and who gave even 
himself to the world. There are other 
things I had thought of—there are a score 
of persons in Abercombe who are always 
homesick on the Lord’s day, because they 
miss the weekly gathering around his table. 
But this—this work among the men and 
women, who will listen, as they would to no 
one else, must be yours. And perhaps you 
will be stronger that I will be with you to 
share it.” 

“Stronger? O Agnes,” taking her hand. 
“T am afraid it would not be a half life, 
and I would hardly have had the courage to 
attempt it without you.” 
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It was growing darker in the west, and 
the creek was full of shadows of the willows 
along the bank. They came out into the 
smooth, white road, and walked on in 
silence for a while. It was getting lighter 
in the east now, and, as they turned the 
bend in the road, the full, red moon was just 
coming up over the line of cedars on the 
ridge. 

At the gate they paused for a moment. 
Inside, the lamps were lighted and Mrs. 
Bond, with her bonnet on, was moving 
about, getting ready for the evening service. 

“Do not let us go in yet,” O’Dillon said, 
detaining her for a moment. “ It has been 
a great day, Agnes,” looking down into her 
face, only dimly outlined in the fading 
light. 

“Yes, Brian, a white-letter day.” 

“ And somehow I feel loth to let it go. 
And yet I have been thinking of what 
the preacher said this morning, when he 
held my hand. He spoke of it as a 
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beginning, you know. Of course, when we 
realize that—that is something that is to 
have no end, the passing of these days can 
not matter. You understand me, Agnes ?” 

The bell was beginning to toll for the 
evening service, and they had come inside 
the gate. 

“Yes, I understand,” she said, as they 
walked together to the house, “the begin- 
ning of an endless life.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Go forth and serve the world, and you will know that you 
must be a nobler man in order that you may serve it fully. 
—Philipps Brooks. 


i fT HAD been arranged that the wedding 
4 should take place in a month. 

- “You'll not keep me waiting?” he had 
said that memorable Sunday evening as 
they sat talking it all over again. “Be- 
cause, while I realize now that it was very 
presumptuous of me, still, Agnes, from the 
night I first saw your face I’ve been hoping 
and longing for the time when I could have 
you all for my own. So you see, dear, I’ve 
waited a great while already. Besides,” 
looking up with a comical little smile, “I’m 
such a brusque sort of fellow, that I’m 
afraid I’m not much of a success as a lover. 
But I have a notion that I shall be a great 
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deal more of a success at that, just as I 
expect to be at everything else, when I can 
have you with me always.” 

Agnes looked up through a mist of tears. 

“Tf that were not true, Brian,” she said, 
softly, “if everything about our lives were 
not to be made more perfect by it, then it 
would be wrong to weld them together. But 
as to the rest—no; I do not mean to keep 
you waiting, though, of course, you will give: 
me a little time to decide ?” 

“Oh, yes, I shall be very magnanimous,” 
taking out his watch. “I imagine now that: 
a woman could easily make up her mind— 
and change it again—in ten minutes.” 

However, it was not until an hour later, 
as he said good-night, that she really an- 
swered his question. And O’Dillon had 
sought his pillow in the little white room 
and had lain for hours, unable to sleep be- 
cause of the wave of exalted emotion, 
mingled all the while with wonder that it 
should be so, which seemed to be sweeping 
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through his heart, broadening and deepen- 
ing it as it went. Life and opportunity rose 
up before him, things to be rejoiced over; 
and again he wondered and thanked God, 
that to him of all men should have been 
given the love of such a woman. She was 
like a great white light, filling his heart and 
soul; and when at last he slept, it was to 
dream of the word she had whispered in his 
ear—the October day, toward which, it 
seemed to him, all the days of his life had 
been hastening. 

Daylight was just coming into the sky, 
as O’Dillon walked across to Blenhem to 
take the early express. The little waiting- 
room was deserted, so he went out and stood 
on the platform, watching the white veil of 
mist that an unseen hand seemed to be 
slowly lifting from the brilliant autumn 
landscape. As is often the case when the 
heart is uplifted, every commonplace detail 
of the little town below seemed invested 
with a peculiar charm to him. 
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All the way down to Abercombe that 
morning he sat absorbed in thought. The 
influence of that wonderful yesterday was 
still upon him, making him oblivious to 
everything about him; and it was not until 
the train was rushing into South Abercombe 
that he roused himself from his reverie. A 
halt at the main depot with its elegant 
appointments, and then away across the 
river, in and out among the factories whose 
thundering and rumbling drowned the 
shrieks of the great engine. A cloud of 
cinders and ill-smelling purple smoke swept 
in at the window as though to assure him 
that he had really come back to the old life 
again. As he stepped, from the car the 
whistle on the Consolidated Iron Works 
began its noon-day signal; therefore he went 
at once to his boarding-house. 

Outside, the usual crowd of loafers were 
exchanging the usual stories and jokes, — 
while inside a number of the men were 
already at dinner. O’Dillon went in, and 
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sitting down, looked musingly about him 
while he waited. It was not an attractive 
place at best, and now, after the glimpse of 
sweet, old-fashioned home life, it seemed 
doubly repulsive. There was the odor of 
cooking vegetables mingled with that of the 
sweat-stained garments of the men who sat 
near him. He fell to wondering if the 
plates and glasses had always been thus 
streaked and grimy, and if the dingy red 
table cloth, whose spots and stains were a 
realistic menu of by-gone dinners, had ever 
been bright and clean. Altogether, the 
mood which followed his exalted one was 
not pleasant. And Brian O’Dillon, as has 
many another man, found himself forced in 
the very beginning to fight against the dis- 
position to be contemptuous rather than 
compassionate. 

One of his first acts, upon going back to 
the shop, was to communicate to the men 
his wish to talk to them upon the following 
Sunday. Agnes had given him the names 
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of a half-score of men and women, all of 
them belonging to the humbler walks of 
life, whose hope like their own was for the 
bringing together of the Father’s children. 
These she felt sure would he of great help 
to him. O’Dillon had lost no time in seek- 
ing them out. 

The result of this was, that on the follow- 
ing Sunday morning the little handful 
gathered in the office of The Fanshaw, 
which had been swept and garnished for 
the occasion. An old man, who for many 
years had walked with God, read with 
gentle earnestness from the Word, while 
together they mingled their prayers, and 
together, like the disciples who had beheld 
with their own eyes the scene of Calvary, 
they too gathered about the table and com- 
memorated its sacrifice of love. 

Just how helpful these Sunday mornings 
of devotion and study became to O’Dillon 
can never be told; nor is it our purpose to 
tell how in time there grew out of this a 
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broader work, that was the means of draw- 
ing in men and women to build them up in 
the faith of the Son of God. 

The audience that greeted O’Dillon that 
afternoon was like, and yet unlike, the one 
which he had so unexpectedly faced a few 
weeks before. Some of the men who had 
been the leaders in the Sunday sports were 
absent. Then there were several men from 
the Huddle—men whose faces he involun- 
tarily connected with that dark night. The 
workmen from The Fanshaw had turned out 
to a man. 

As he made his way to the platform his 
heart was beating painfully ; however, with 
only a moment’s hesitation, he turned and 
faced his strange audience. 

“Men,” he said, “when I stood here 
three weeks ago, and you listened to me so 
kindly, I hadn’t a thought that such a 
thing would ever happen again. But a good 
many things have changed since then, and 
among the rest, Brian O’Dillon—thank God! 
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I’ve come to understand some things that 
were not very clear to me, just then. So 
when Sullivan asked me to come here this 
afternoon, I was glad of the chance, for I 
wanted to tell you all about it. 

“Maybe some of you are praying men. 
I guess not, though,” looking about for a 
moment. “Though, for all that, I’m pretty 
sure there’s not one of you that hasn’t 
prayed some sort of a prayer at least once 
in his life. When you found yourself in 
some hard place and couldn’t see any way 
out, you were calling on God almost before 
you knew it. Not that you had any inten- 
tion of serving him—no, not you! There 
are some of you here that came over from 
the old country, just as my father did. And, 
if you’d get into trouble you’d like very 
much to have Uncle Sam help you out. 
But you would n’t have any right to ask 
him, because you ’ve never been naturalized. 
You would n’t take the oath to stand up for 
him and serve him. So your call for help 
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would be like your prayers. Men,” drop- 
ping his voice, “I’ve been naturalized into 
the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
T’ve taken the oath to serve him till the 
last day of my life. So I’m going to ask 
him now to help me while I talk to you this 
afternoon.” 

There was a solemn hush, and in a 
moment every head was bowed. And, as 
this man (untutored as he was in ecclesiastic 
fashions) prayed, more than one of these 
simple people were impressed with the fact 
that they were indeed in the presence of 
the Great Searcher of Hearts. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“Home is not merely four square walls, 
Or gorgeous dome above us. 

Home is where there are those to love, 

Where there are those that love us.” 


Chee weeks intervening between his 
Ji 


visit to Agnes and the wedding, were 
busy ones to O’Dillon. 

. “Tt must be a very small house, Brian,” 
she had said reflectively, when he had 
spoken to her on the subject. “ Because, 
in the first place, we are not great people, 
you and I, and could have no use for a large 
one. Then, somehow, I can never associate 
the idea of home with that of a great house, 
with rooms that are so much of the time 
silent and uninhabited.” To this O’Dillon 
had readily assented. Her idea pleased 
him, and besides she must know much 
more than he did on that subject. 
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The rather vague conception of a home, 
of which he had once spoken to Agnes, had 
grown of late a trifle more distinct; and in 
addition to the vision of Agnes, the books 
and the easy chairs, there had been one of 
sitting tete a tete with Agnes at the table, 
and watching her pour the coffee. It was 
very boyish of him, he acknowledged, but 
in this picture his fancy had made, he knew 
the exact poise of her head, that the cloth 
was white and glistening, and a vase of 
sweet smelling scarlet flowers was by her 
plate. He was thinking of that picture 
now, but he only said: 

“Hoffman is putting up some very pretty 
cottages down in South Abercombe that I 
imagine would not be beyond us.” 

“Surely, you are not going to desert 
North Abercombe, Brian?” There was 
something in the tone that sounded very 
like reproof to O’Dillon. 

“T’m sure I don’t see what else we can 
do,” he returned. “ You would n’t think of 
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moving into one of those houses in the flats, 
or of taking quarters over one of the stores 
down in the Huddle?” keeping his face 
turned away to avoid the deep, wondering 
eyes that were fixed upon him. “North 
Abercombe will do well enough for the 
shops, but there is no place, absolutely no 
place, fit for human beings to live in.” 

“And yet, some of them must live there.” 

“Oh, yes; I suppose so. But we need 
not do it. Such a sacrifice on our part 
would be wholly unnecessary. And, Agnes, 
youll forgive me for saying so, but I can’t 
help thinking it’s a bit quixotic of you to 
think of such a thing.” Agnes smiled. 

“T wonder if you know that a great many 
very good people of South Abercombe have 
attempted to better the condition of these 
people ?” she questioned. “I decided long 
ago that South Abercombe failed largely 
because it was South Abercombe. Why, 
the veriest child recognizes the antagonism 
between the town above and the town below. 
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While those who bestow them can not al- 
ways discern the difference between real 
sympathy and mere patronage, the wretch- 
edly poor are not often deceived on that 
point. It was because you and I were to 
be of, and in, North Abercombe, that I had 
hoped we might do some things at which 
others have failed.” O’Dillon sighed. 

“I know,” he said, regretfully. “All 
this has come to me a hundred times. And 
yet nothing practical ever came of it. It’s 
all very well to talk about helping these 
people to get better homes, and I suppose 
there might be real homes even there, if 
they really wished it. But in the mean- 
time I can’t see that it is my duty to 
sacrifice your comfort and you to this end. 
Confess now,” looking down with an indul- 
gent smile, “that your idea of a home in 
North Abercombe is a very vague one.” 

“Were you ever back on the old Willow 
Road, Brian?” Agnes questioned, irreley- 
antly. 
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“Why, yes,” with a note of surprise in 
his voice. “That is, I suppose I have been. 
At least I have a dim recollection of a road 
grown over with dog-fennel, elder bushes 
and sumach sprouts.” 

“Oh, it isn’t so bad as that, I’m sure it 
isn’t,” Agnes said, laughing. “Though just 
now I imagine one might pick woods grapes 
from the vines that festoon the fences. And 
I remember of having gathered some won- 
derful bouquets of marguerites and blue 
gentians from the roadside. You see, I 
used to go over there very often. There 
was a little old German, who used to bring 
vegetables to the place where I boarded, 
and, in some way, I don’t remember just 
how, I made his acquaintance. At any 
rate, I became interested in him, and when 
he asked me to come over to the Willow 
Road and see his frau, who was almost 
blind, I accepted the invitation. I found 
her such a gentle old lady, and so grateful 
for my visits that I went often to see her. 
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So in my visits I discovered the hidden 
charms of the willow road. They were 
anxious to sell the place that they might 
join their only daughter, who lives in Ken- 
tucky. I suppose they are anxious still, as 
no one from South Abercombe would think 
of buying there; and not even the fresh air 
and the trees would reconcile the average 
North Abercomber to its rural surroundings. 
The house is built upon a sort of basement 
of rough stone, and there is a crazy old 
porch surrounding it, and onto which all of 
the doors open. From the east you can see 
only the rear of big factories, but there is a 
vast stretch of open country, with woods 
and hills, to the west, while from the porch 
south one may see the river and South 
Abercombe with its spires and gardens 
below.” 

O’Dillon listened, smiling skeptically all 
the while. 

“JT wonder some one had n’t discovered 
this paradise before,” he said, laughing. 
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“Not that it would n’t be that with you 
there,” he added, lowering his voice, a hint 
in his tone of the deep, tender passion that 
prompted these words. “TI suppose, though, 
I shall be forced to acknowledge that you 
really had a practical idea about it,” he 
added, “and I promise you that I’ll go to 
see the place at once.” 

The Willow Road, of which Agnes had 
spoken, lay to the west of, and ran directly 
parallel with, the main street, upon which 
the greater number of the factories were 
built. It was scarcely a five minutes’ walk 
from The Fanshaw, and yet it might have 
been in another world, so distinct was its 
life from that which had to do with the 
noisy, warring town, upon whose borders 
it lay. 

A half century ago when North Aber- 
combe was as yet unborn, it was at this 
point that teams forded the river, and from 
here they had opened the winding road that 
led to the hill country beyond. Here a few 
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German settlers had come and builded their 
simple dwellings and planted their orchards. 
But when, in the course of time, the great 
sixty-nine-mile turnpike and the iron bridge 
connecting it with Abercombe had been 
completed, the new town sprang up, and 
Willow Road was abandoned. The new 
town, with its new shops and badly built 
houses, drew the tide of population its way, 
till now only a half-dozen houses remained 
of the once thriving settlement. 

When O’Dillon walked over to the place, 
as he had promised, he found the old people 
sitting on the crazy old porch, of which 
Agnes had spoken, enjoying the evening 
air. When he made known his errand, and 
told them that it was Agnes whom he 
wished to bring here, they became shyly 
cordial. 

That there were decided possibilities in 
the place, O’Dillon was forced to acknow- 
ledge. As he walked away in the autumn 
dusk, across the grassy by-street that led 
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over to The Fanshaw, he began to see 
something of the worth of Agnes’ idea, and 
her picture of a home here began to take 
on a tangible appearance. 

Before the end of that week he had 
bought the house and placed it in tho hands 
of the carpenters, who began with all haste 
to put it in readiness for the home-coming 
of its mistress. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A world of care without ; 

A world of strife shut out ; 

A world of love shut in ; 

This, then, is home. 
‘6 aes bright autumn day when O’Dil- 

lon had gone down to Blenhem on 

the errand of his life, the weather was still 
warm, and in the door yard at the Bonds 
the dahlia and chrysanthemums were wav- 
ing their gorgeous banners, while many of 
the summer flowers, protected by the larger 
plants from the frost, still bloomed. 

O’Dillon opened the gate and came into 
the yard, brushing against the wealth of 
color, his eyes and his thoughts otherwhere 
all the while. When he was half-way up 
the walk Agnes appeared in the doorway. 
She stepped into the porch, and though her 
smile and the glad light in her EES OE 
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out to meet him, she stood here and awaited 
his coming. The sight quickened his foot- 
steps, and a proud sense of possession 
thrilled him. Another hour and she would 
be his own—all his own, forever and forever, 

It would be pleasant, perhaps, to linger 
over that memorable scene in the little 
parlor an hour later; and yet, outwardly, it 
differed little from thousands of other such 
scenes. If the bond that united these two 
was one of uncommon strength; if the love 
that had led them to this hour was of a 
quality too little known in this world of 
sordid considerations, these things are of 
small moment to those who simply saw and 
heard. What they saw was Agnes in her 
white dress, with a cluster of fragrant, white 
roses at her throat, and O’Dillon—a hint of 
how tremendously happy he was showing 
itself in his strong, handsome face. 


It was late in the afternoon when O’Dil- 
lon and Agnes reached Abercombe and 
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were driven over to the little house on the 
Willow Road. Along the road the purple 
camphor flowers were blooming, and on the 
fences the blackberry vines and summachs 
were waving their tattered crimson banners. 
The old German, as a loving tribute to 
Agnes, had brought something like order 
out of the tangled growth in the door yard. 
The crazy porch had been replaced by a 
new one with spacious flights of steps lead- 
ing up to it, while the entire house, fresh 
from the painters’ brush, peeped white and 
glistening from between the great maples 
that stretched their canopies of russet and 
gold on either side of it. 

O’Dillon opened the door to the little 
sitting-room, cheerful already with its 
simple furnishings and the flood of yellow 
sunlight streaming in, and went out to look 
after the luggage. When he returned, Agnes 
had taken off her hat and was sitting in the 
low rocker, just as had dreamed she would 
when he placed it there. She turned her 
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face toward him, reaching out her hand in 
the expressive way she had of doing when 
words failed her. O’Dillon brought his 
chair, and, sitting down beside her, took the 
outstretched hand, pressing it to his lips 
over and over again. 

“QO Agnes, this is home—home,” he said, 
catching his breath between the words. 
“Oh, thank God! thank God! What a 
man I ought to be to deserve this!” And 
then, with the feeling that there were no 
words beyond this, these two made no fur- 
ther attempt at speech, but were content 
each to read in the other’s eyes an amen to 
O’Dillon’s words. 

The attempts which Brian had made 
toward preparing the home for her coming 
were pathetic, indeed, to Agnes. But what 
a magic there seemed to be in her very 
touch! Unaccustomed all his life to these 
things, he would come home at night to 
marvel like a pleased school-boy over the 
transformation her hands had worked. 
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During the months that followed not only 
did O’Dillon’s business prosper, but he also 
found the work which was absorbing his 
higher manhood growing all the time more 
fascinating. 

While Agnes was helping him in a 
hundred ways, she had denied herself the 
privilege of accompanying him to his 
Sunday afternoon work. 

“T could do better work if you were 
there; I’m sure I could,” he had plead, but 
Agnes had insisted that for a while at least, 
these familiar talks must belong solely to 
the men. In the meantime, in an effective 
and yet seemingly natural way she had 
been winning the confidence of the women. 

“If we can only get hold of the homes, 
Brian,” she had said, her face glowing over 
the possibility. She had found that the 
religious instinct was not buried very deeply, 
after all in the hearts of these poor, discour- 
aged women. So one by one they began to 
find their way into the little company, that 
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gathered on Sunday mornings in the office 
of The Fanshaw. 

One Sunday afternoon late in the winter, 
Jim Sullivan had come down to the meeting 
at the wareroom, carrying the boy in his 
arms, while his wife, looking a trifle shame- 
faced, clung to his sleeve. After this, it 
was no strange thing to see the women at 
the Sunday afternoon meetings. On the 
first Sunday that Agnes had accompanied 
O’Dillon to the hall, just as he was about to 
read, and while there was a solemn hush 
upon the people, she had begun to sing a 
hymn, sweet and old. At first only a few 
voices had joined her, but before the song 
was ended, every man in the audience who 
had ever sung was making the attempt. So 
the music, not always harmonious, but 
music nevertheless, became a feature of the 
afternoons at the warerooms. 

A year slipped by, and while there were 
those who were disposed to question as to 
what had been the profit of it all, there had 
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been at least enough of promise to send 
these faithful workers home more than once 
deeply thankful for what they saw. The 
results were not of the sort that could be 
tabulated, and one would have found it 
extremely difficult to have fitted them to 
a statistic blank; still faith was able to 
discern in them real success. Not unfre- 
quently O’Dillon would be detained for an 
hour after the meeting answering the ques- 
tions and meeting the objections of the 
men, between whom and himself was a 
freedom without which he must necessarily 
have labored much of the time ignorant of 
the material upon which he worked. This 
condition would also have been out of the 
question had they not in a large measure ~ 
regarded him as one of themselves. 

One of the points which O’Dillon had 
urged most strongly was that the men 
should get Bibles of their own and read, if 
they would intelligently combat or endorse 
his talks. Therefore, in many homes where 
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a year ago the Bible had been utterly un- 
known, it had become a subject of much 
interest. 

It was during the early part of the second 
winter of his work that he brought with him 
to the hall, one Sunday afternoon, a man 
upon whom the men looked with some 
doubt when they learned that he was really 
a preacher. But O’Dillon had studied and 
prayed over this too much to have intro- 
duced into this work other than a cunning 
workman. The preacher, comprehending 
the strength of the foundations of belief that 
had already been laid, did not approach 
them with arguments, but was content with 
a simple, manly appeal to them to decide 
the great question of life, and to decide it 
at once. For several succeeding evenings 
he continued to appeal to them. As a 
result, a number of the women and several 
of the more thoughtful of the men had 
made the decision. Thus the office of The 
Fanshaw became too small for the Sunday 
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spring there was begun a modest meeting- 
house, which was the center of many prayers 
and sacrifices. 

While Brian O’Dillon’s life in the world 
of business was ofttimes perplexing and 
always absorbing, the sweet home life, that, 
as the years swept by, drew him all the 
more strongly, kept his soul in equipoise. 
Its superior spiritual influence, without 
which the animal instincts of the man, 
brought into sharp conflict with the world, 
become abnormally developed, kept him 
through it all from becoming hard and 
commonplace. And he never came in 
sight of his home without feeling that it 
was worth being a toiler, since the yoke of 
toil brought with it such a blessed bond of 
fellowship. 

There was a small room, whose outer 
door opened upon the wonderful porch, and 
the inner one into Agnes’ sitting-room. 
This O’Dillon had fitted up for himself as a 
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sort of office, that when there was work for 
the evening, as there often was, he might 
bring it here. The door was always open 
between the rooms, and when he was too 
busy to look up, still he was conscious of 
Agnes sitting there, the lamp-light falling 
upon her sweet face bent over her book, 
or the bit of work in her lap. Then, some- 
times, when he was very weary, there 
would be a light step behind him and a 
slender hand would close over his eyes, 
while the other gently withdrew the pen 
from his fingers. 

- But sweetest of all were the evenings when 
he came home tired and threw himself upon 
the couch, while Agnes sat upon her low 
chair beside him and read something they 
both loved—oftenest the little book with its 
faded covers—the Book that had done most 
in drawing their two lives together, and 
that was to each so sure an anchor amid the 
wavering things about them. Then, as 
some new glory burst upon them, thought 
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would follow thought till the book dropped, 
and, with hands clasped and heads bowed 
together, O’Dillon’s voice would be lifted in 
prayer, while soul met soul in an intense 
wave of thankfulness that God had crowned 
their lives with a happiness that made life 
grow, with each passing day, more beautiful. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


We are willing enough that Christ should have been 
erucified for us. But we shrink back from the thought of 
being crucified for him. It is easier to worship him than to 
go up and share his cross. — Herron. 


Ry HILE as the years passed, the 
grounds about the little house on 
the Willow Road had taken on a more 
attractive appearance, and while new com- 
forts and even luxuries had found their way 
inside, still these two were too deeply in 
sympathy with the less fortunate to live 
otherwise than simply. 

O’Dillon had prospered, it is true, but 
there was small prospect of his ever becom- 
ing arich man. Even now, after five years 
of possession, there had been no opportunity 
for relaxing his labors. Indeed, as Dr. 
Game had declared, O’Dillon had been 
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forced all the while to keep his finger upon 
the pulse of his business. 

“But then,” he had added, testily, “if 
you were any other man I should call you a 
fool, with your endless schemes for spoiling 
your men. Bah! If you must play the 
benefactor, why can’t you wait till you’re 
rich enough to give without feeling it?” he 
had questioned, with just a sly twinkle in 
his eye, by which O’Dillon knew that his 
friend was only half in earnest. “But just 
the same,” he went on, laying his hand on 
O’Dillon’s arm, and the facetious expression 
fading out of his face, “I want to warn you 
that these self-sacrifices do n’t pay. Those 
who are your equals don’t need them, and 
the rest have n’t the capacity to appreciate 
their value. Nine cases out of ten, the man 
you haye spent yourself for will feel justi- 
fied in turning against you the first time you 
are forced to deny him anything. The typi- 
cal workingman has been pampered too much. 
He is simply an ungrateful brute. and”— 
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O’Dillon put out his hand protestingly. 

“Gabriel,” he said, flushing to his tem- 
ples, “you forget that I”— 

“No; I do not forget,’ shortly. “You 
are not a typical workingman, and never 
were. That’s where you’vye made your 
mistake. These people are of another 
grain ”— 

Over this last O’Dillon smiled a little. 

“There are obligations of man to man,” 
he said, firmly, “and I don’t believe we 
have any business thinking about being 
appreciated in connection with the perform- 
ance of them. Though, mind, I do n’t at all 
agree with you about their being unappre- 
clative. I know a good many men count 
on doing all of these things after they have 
succeeded in getting rich, and indeed make 
that an excuse for all sorts of doubtful 
transactions. But to make capital out of 
the necessity that drives men to work too 
cheaply, or to pay more for their bread and 
shoes than these things are worth, for the 
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sake of being able to fling them a pittance 
by and bye, is to my mind only a sort of 
left-handed stealing.” 

“Oh, you are a fool,” roared the Doctor, 
“and I would n’t raise my finger to stop 
you if it were not for Agnes—poor girl !” 

O’Dillon colored. 

“I’m not certain that Agnes wants ’— 

“My sympathy? Ofcourse not. That’s 
quite like a woman. But she’s fond of a 
little finery and foolishness, like the rest of 
them, if she is a saint. You needn’t tell 
me! But no, there’s no money for such 
things, so long as there’s a good-for-nothing 
sinner left in the flats. It must go to buy 
Testaments, and flannel, and soup, and— 
nobody knows what.” 

O’Dillon had gone away a good deal 
puzzled to know how much of this harangue 
the Doctor really meant. However, what 
he had said concerning Agnes had made 
more impression upon him than he would 
have cared to acknowledge. 
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For more than six months money matters 
had been very stringent, with little prospect 
ahead for anything better. There had been 
large failures among the jobbers in various 
branches of trade, which, of course, had 
made themselves felt upon the manufactur- 
ers. To make the situation more serious, 
the winter had set in early, and with great 
severity, thus causing much suffering among 
those who depended upon the day’s earnings 
for support. Not only was there need of a 
greater quantity of fuel and clothing, but 
prices for these things had gone up in a 
way to make the usual supply impossible. 

At the Excelsior Leather Works, the men 
had demanded an increase in their wages. 
However, Mr. Darmott, the President, had 
replied that they might think themselves 
fortunate in having any work at all. 

Indeed, if there were not signs of im- 
provement in the situation before long, the 
Excelsior would stop its machinery alto- 
gether. 
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At this the men had gone sullenly back 
to their work, but it was plain that their 
resentment was only smoldering. Two 
weeks later the morning papers gave an 
account of a great ball to be given by the 
Darmotts that night. A band of musicians 
had been brought from the city, while a 
famous caterer was to spread the banquet. 
The paper, with the details of the ball and 
the menu for the grand supper, had found 
its way into the shops, and around more 
than one scanty board it was talked of. 

That night while Melville Darmott was 
dressing, a mob had broken into his dressing 
room, dragging him into the street and, 
after beating him till he was supposed to be 
deed, had thrown him into the gutter. At 
the same time a band of masked men had 
ransacked the pantries and dining-room, 
carrying away all they found there. This 
affair had, of course, caused the most 
intense excitement, and there was much. 
bad feeling on both sides, 
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With the approach of the holidays there 
had begun among the rich of South Aber- 
combe the usual festivities, but in North 
Abercombe there had been little else than 
gloom and hunger and cold. 

One morning when O’Dillon unlocked 
his office he found upon the floor a dirty bit 
of paper bearing these words: “Your men 
wants hier wages or tharel be trouble.” 
The incident did not much impress O’Dil- 
lon, because he did not believe that the 
note came from one of his men. He had 
taken pains to ascertain that none of them 
were in actual want. Then, he believed 
that they fully comprehended the situation. 
The truth of the matter was that it was only 
by the most careful management that he 
was able to keep the works running at all. 
Indeed, had the question been purely a 
selfish one, he would have closed them, 
thus avoiding an undesirable risk and_ its 
attendant strain of anxiety. A week or 
two later, however, he began to be conscious 
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of a change in the bearing of the men 
toward him. More than once he had come 
upon a knot of them, talking earnestly 
among themselves, but at his approach 
there would be an ominous silence, and 
they would disperse with an exchange of 
significant glances, that could not well 
escape him. At first he was ashamed of 
his suspicions, but by and bye he gave up 
fighting against them, and Dr. Gabriel’s 
words rankled all the more deeply. And 
~ yet not one word of it all had he spoken to 
Agnes. It was his first attempt at conceal- 
ment from her. She was still full of confi- 
dence, and so happy in her work, it would 
be cruel to tell her now. If ingratitude 
could cut the heart of a strong man like 
this, what would it be to Agnes? And yet, 
it was at best, very poor concealment. One 
thing he had not hidden—that there was 
trouble, and that he had refused to share it 
with her. So, for the first time, these two 
looked into each other’s faces, and saw 
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only the sign of something they could not 
read, 

The day before Christmas there had come 
the news of horrible riots in an adjoining 
county. <A body of hungry men had made 
a raid upon the houses of their employers, 
beating down doors, pillaging, burning, and 
in some cases even doing violence to the 
inmates. 

The dreadful news filled the heart of more 
than one of the manufacturers with fore- 
bodings as to its effect upon the inflammable 
material by which they were just now 
surrounded. 

As for O’Dillon, it was characteristic of 
him, that he took his paper into one of the 
main rooms, and read the dispatches aloud 
to the men. The effect was just what he 
had faintly hoped for. There was no trace 
of any other feeling than that of disgust 
and disapproval on the faces of phe men 
before him. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“ Measure thy life by loss instead of gain, 

Not by the wine drunk, but the wine poured forth, 

For love’s strength standeth in love’s sacrifice, 

And whoso suffers most hath most to give.” 

S O’DILLON walked home in the 
ES early winter twilight his spirits rose 
rapidly. The suspicion, that for a month 
had rested upon him like a shadow, had 
vanished. Months ago they had decided, 
he and Agnes, that this should be a very 
merry Christmas, and yet very few of their 
projects were to be carried out. O’Dillon 
was very proud of his home and of his wife, 
so they had decided on a real Christmas 
dinner, to which Dr. Gabriel and his wife 
and several of the friends they had made in 
other years were to be bidden. They had 
planned and lingered over the details with 


a sort of childish fondness a score of times. 
289 
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But that had been given up more than a 
month ago. 

“It is no time for féting and feasting 
those who already have plenty,” Agnes had 
said, coming in, her heart bleeding with 
pity for the wretched homes into which she 
had looked that afternoon; and then, in a 
way very unlike herself, she had burst into 
tears. “T can’t get away from it,” she 
said; “the thought of the homes with no 
element of home in them—and of the 
hungry little babies looking up with their 
Strange, wistful faces. My heart never 
ached as it did to-day, because of their 
suffering.” 

Brian had comforted her, and then they 
had talked over some of their cherished 
plans, and the matter ended by their getting 
no little happiness out of their small sacri- 
fices. One of these plans had been that 
there should be a famous Christmas turkey, 
smoking on the table of every man em- 
ployed in The Fanshaw. But when the 
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situation became more and more serious, 
Agnes had said: 

“Don’t you think, dear, that a roast of 
beef and some vegetables would be quite 
well enough for our Christmas dinner ? 
And we can easily manage that much for 
the men.” 

To-night he was going over to South 
Abercombe to leave his list with the 
butcher. He was more like his real self 
than he had been for many weeks, Agnes 
thought, as she helped him on with his 
_ great coat. 

It was an ideal Christmas Eve, and yet 
not an ideal night for a long walk in the 
face of the great, whirling, white storm. 

Whea at last he came out of the store, 
after having completed his purchases, the 
wind had fallen, and only a light snow was 
coming down. The streets were thronged 
with Christmas shoppers, and now O’Dillon 
walked more leisurely, pausing to look in 
at the gaily decorated windows. As he 
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passed the big music store on the corner 
four men were coming out carrying a boxed 
piano, which they loaded upon a dray that 
stood waiting at the curbstone. An old 
gentleman also came out, and stood button- 
ing his sealskin coat to the chin. 

“A little Christmas present for my wife,” 
he was saying, waving his hand toward the 
plano. 

O’Dillon knew the man well enough. 
He was the President of the Consolidated 
Works. It was such a present as he had 
hoped to make Agnes. But now of course 
—“Yes, of course ””»—he kept repeating the 
words over to himself; his tone had sud- 
denly become hard and bitter. He scarcely 
dared to look about him. There was a 
window full of flowers—great velvet roses 
and nodding plumes of fresh green fern. 
How Agnes would revel in their beauty and 
fragrance! Inside, two women, through 
whose luxurious wraps of fur and velvet he 
could see the gleam of their white dresses, 
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were selecting bouquets of great golden- 
hearted roses. A proud-looking man in 
evening dress, a flower in his buttonhole, 
was counting out a roll of bills. 

O’Dillon did not know the price, and yet 
he had a vague idea that every golden bud 
represented money enough to keep a half- 
dozen men from starving. He would count 
out his money as freely as that man was 
doing it, if—. Why, after all, was the 
wretchedness of the world his especial 
heritage? Was it right that he should 
take so much of the burden when a part of 
it belonged as truly to that man in there? 
Suddenly Dr. Gabriel’s words came to him, 
“Agnes is fond of foolishness and finery 
like other women”; perhaps he was right. 
O’Dillon turned and went inside. While 
he waited, some fragrant, white roses in a 
great crystal bowl attracted his attention. 
Instantly his mind went back to that fair, 
autumn day, and the little parlor down at 
Blenhem. The great, richly-colored roses 
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were very well for the heated ball-room, 
but these were better suited for Agnes. 
Directing the boy to place them in a box, 
he took it and went out into the storm. 

As he neared the house, he could see the 
light streaming out from Agnes’ room, and 
Agnes herself, in a loose, white dress of 
soft, warm stuff, standing at the window, 
peering out into the night. 

O’Dillon came back from the kitchen, 
where he had gone to hang his dripping 
coat, with the roses in his hand, and going 
over, knelt down at her chair, fastening 
them in her dress. Small as the act was, 
it touched her deeply, for to a woman a 
flower is in a peculiar sense the gift of love; 
and as he arose and bent over to kiss her, 
happy tears sprang to her eyes. 

“Must you work to-night?” she said, as 
he went in and lighted the drop-light over 
his desk. 

“Only for a littlé while,” he called back 
cheerily. “I mean that we shall have this 
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Christmas Eve all for our own,” emptying a 
bundle of letters upon the desk and begin- 
ning to go over them rapidly. Suddenly 
he paused, looking frowningly at a torn 
scrap of paper, upon which he saw his own 
name. It was Liscom’s writing. He knew 
the lazy, scrawling hand well enough. But 
how did it come to be in his possession ? 
In a moment he remembered that, as he 
had stepped into one of the work-rooms 
after the men had gone, a gust of wind had 
carried the papers out of his hand, scatter- 
ing them about the room. In the semi- 
dusk he had probably gathered up this one 
by mistake. All the while his eyes had not 
left the paper. “We have got the wool 
putled over O’Dillon’s eyes, and it’s all 
right,” he read. Here the paper was torn. 
Then below, “pay him up for it.” He 
turned the scrap over and read, “Be at the 
Willow Road at half-past eight, and keep 
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mum.” He crushed the paper in his hand. 


The story of the riot at Falger rose before 
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him. He remembered how they had sur- 
rounded Markle’s house and shot him down 
like a dog, when he had tried to defend 
himself. They had not even spared his 
wife. But his men—the men who had been 
so much in his mind and on his heart! The 
thought seemed to almost crush him. He 
covered his face with his hands and groaned 
aloud. He had never really thought them 
capable of this. He knew it now. fome- 
one had warned him against Liscom a year 
ago, but he had refused to listen. There 
had been something that had drawn him to 
the man, and when Frank Liscom declared 
that he was making a hard fight to be a 
clean man and a Christian, he had believed 
him with all his heart. 

The capacity of the human heart for 
loving is also its capacity for suffering, and 
a shallow nature could never have known 
the agony O’Dillon knew in that moment. 
He got up and, going over, closed the door 
between himself and Agnes, as though to 
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shield her from it all. He must have time 
to think. He drew out his watch. It was 
already twenty-five minutes past eight. 
He stepped out into the porch closing the 
door softly behind him. Across in South 
Abercombe, the lights were wavering and 
twinkling, while the big electric light over 
the bridge seemed to be casting a thousand 
arrows of silver into the black, rushing 
waters below. The great tower of St. 
John’s Church was illuminated, and from 
the stained glass windows, the red light 
streamed out over the whitened house-tops. 
In all of the splendid churches down town, 
he reflected, a throng of well-dressed wor- 
shipers were gathering just now. There 
would be costly dresses and jewels, and the 
air would be heavy with the perfume of 
flowers, while the great organs and the 
voices of the trained singers floated out 
upon the night. Why should not he and 
Agnes be enjoying it all to-night? Were 
not these people also the followers of the 
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Master? What had he gotten for his pains ? 
An hour would tell. It was the old tempta- 
tion that had been besetting him for weeks. 

“The Son of man hath not where to lay 
his head.” “ He is despised and rejected 
of men; a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.” One by one they came troop- 
ing through his brain; and last of all, the 
scene before which resentment, pride and 
every other earthly passion vanished— 
Jesus, the man of sorrows, broken-hearted, 
alone, forsaken, all because he had loved! 
“And I have rebelled—I who, beside of 
this, never tasted of ingratitude,” he whis- 
pered. “Qh, thou, dear Master, help me to 
bear gladly this share of thy burden.” 

Ife stole softly around to Agnes’ room. 
The blinds were drawn aside. God only 
knew what might come to him before an- 
other hour, he realized, as he gazed fondly 
upon the dear face. 

“O God, keep her—my wife!” Then he 
went back and stood upon the steps, calmly 
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waiting for what might come. He seemed 
to hear at that moment the sound of half- 
suppressed voices. Then some one glided 
out from behind the hedge; then another 
and another, till there seemed a great 
company filing into the yard. If they 
meant violence, he was powerless; but he 
might at least stand between them and 
Agnes. 

Inside the gate they paused, and one of 
them, who seemed to be the leader, as- 
cended the steps. It was Liscom! O’Dil- 
lon stepped out from the shadow and held 
out his hand. 

“ Frank!” 

The man, evidently taken by surprise, 
stopped for a moment, then, recovering 
himself, he spoke awkwardly: 

“Mr. O’Dillon, it’s some of the men that 
would like a word with you.” 

At this moment, the door was thrown 
open, the light revealing the eager faces at 
the foot of the steps. 
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“Bring them in here,” Agnes said as 
cordially as though they had been her 
expected guests. 

“But there’s a lot of us,” Liscom hesi- 
tated. 

“Well, surely, we can make room for our 
friends on Christmas Eve.” 

At this the men came filing in, looking 
very awkward and somewhat frightened, it 
must be confessed. As O’Dillon stood 
looking about him in evident bewilderment, 
Liscom stepped out from among the men 
who had ranged themselves about the room, 
and proceeded to unwrap a strange-looking 
parcel that he held in his hand. 

“Mr. O’Dillon,” he began, as though not 
sure of what he wished to say, “we come 
here to-night, and we have brought—er—a 
—pair of shoes,” dropping the wrapper and 
holding them up to view. At this the men, 
who had been dignified long enough, began 
to clap their hands. Reassured by _ this, 
Liscom went on: “I’m proud to say that 
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every man in the shop had a hand in mak- 
ing ’em. We done it because we thought 
it would show you how we felt toward you. 
We’d talked about it right smart, and after 
the Darmott affair, some of the men said: 
‘The Fanshaw men ain’t drove to such 
things,’ and I says, ‘Do you know why it 
is? It ain’t because we get any better pay 
than the Excelsior men. Every one of you 
knows it’s because Mr. O’Dillon’s tried to 
make clean, honest men out of us. He’s 
made us want to be better husbands and 
fathers, and now when hard times comes on 
us, there’s coal in the bin, and a bit of 
money in the savings bank, instead of 
in Bitner’s pocket, where our money used 
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to yo. O’Dillon was leaning upon the 
mantel, shading his face with his hand. The 
revulsion of feeling was too much for him. 
“ And—I guess that’s about—all,” Liscom 
added, reflectively, with the air of a man 
who had said his speech, and was at a loss 


as to how to end it. 
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An hour later, when O’Dillon came back 
into the room, after bidding the men good- 
night, he found Agnes sitting before the 
fire, a pink flush on her cheeks, and a 
happy, far-away look in her eyes. Some- 
how it brought to his mind that October 
day, five years ago, when he had first found 
her sitting there. He drew his chair close 
to hers, and for a while they sat clasping 
each other’s hands, too happy to talk. 
How much dearer she had become to him 
these years! But it was not of this he was 
thinking. He was going back over the 
days and weeks, when the cloud of doubt 
had been thick before him. Only a little 
while ago he had stood out there praying— 
nerving himself for the draught of bitter 
ingratitude that seemed to have been forced 
into his hand. At his very lips it had 
changed to one of marvelous sweetness; 
still he was glad for that moment of suffer- 
ing. He felt that he was a better man 
because of it. 
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Agnes saw the look on his face, and bent 
down her head. 

“God has been very good to us, my 
husband,” she said softly, as though to 
answer his unspoken thought. 

“Yes,” slowly, “and O Agnes, what a 
man I ought to be to deserve this!” 


[THE END. | 
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